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The tale of the corpse many times ‘‘killed” and carried from place to 
place in order to conceal the identity of the real or supposed criminal, 
or of the corpse many times interred and disinterred for the purpose of 
making money, is very well known in European tradition. The first 
European versions known to us are the five following French fabliaux of 
the XIIIth century: Du prestre comporté (PC), MR IV, 89'; Du segretain 
ou du moine (SoM), MR V, 123; Du segretain moine (SM), MR V, 136; 
Dou segretain (S), MR VI, 243—254; Le dit dou soucretain (DS), MR VI, 
150. Later we find the tale in prose and verse versions in the XIVth, 
XVth, XVIth and XVIIth centuries. There are numerous versions both 
popular and literary. The modern traditional and popular versions have 
a very wide distribution, being found in Europe, America, Asia and 
Africa. 

The first versions that we find in the French fabliaux of the XIIIth 
century, although different in some details, tell us the same tale. The 
best versions are SoM, SM, and DS, and SoM seems to be the oldest of 
all. Steppuhn and Suchier have made preliminary studies of the five 
Old French fabliaux.? The work of Suchier, published in ZRPh XLII, 
561—605, is a new and more detailed study than his older work of the 
year 1922, Der Schwank von der viermal getéteten Leiche. Anyone who 
will take the trouble to make a comparative study of the five Old French 
versions will agree with Suchier that all five are literary verse forms of 
popular and traditional folktales that must have been known long before 
the XIIIth century in popular tradition. SM and DS are certainly 
derived from the same popular version, as Suchier has pointed out in 
ZRPh XLII, 573. There seems to be no basis whatever for the opinion 
expressed by Pillet, page 79, that the popular versions are based on the 
literary versions. 


1 For all bibliographical references see Appendix. 
2 See Steppuhn, Suchier, and Suchier, Leiche, in Appendix. 
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Our tales are of course related to the tale of The Three Hunchbacks, 
Aarne-Thompson 1536B, Cuentos 31 and 32.1 In European tradition, 
however, the types of the three lovers and of the one lover are quite 
distinct and must be treated separately. 

The studies of Suchier and Steppuhn leave much to be desired. 
Suchier has made a most interesting and valuable study of the Old 
French versions and has definitely established their popular and tradi- 
tional character and origin, but he has not studied the theme in modern 
tradition. Taylor, in MPhil XV, 221—246, a study not even cited by 
Suchier, has examined a few old and modern versions, and is of the 
opinion that the English Dane Hew type, Hazlitt III, 130—146, a type 
that is very similar to the literary versions of Masuccio and Timoneda, 
Patrafiuelo 3, continues the fundamental SM and DS type, and that 
this is of French origin. The whole theme has had a most extraordinary 
development in European tradition, and the versions that are collected 
from modern oral tradition are as important as the literary versions of the 
French fabliaux of the XIIIth century or the later versions of Masuccio, 
Timoneda and Dane Hew. The studies made by Suchier, Steppuhn and 
Taylor are all incomplete, although the works of Suchier are quite satis- 
factory for the Medieval versions. Only an exhaustive study of all the 
known versions, both old and modern, can establish the types and throw 
some light on the important questions of origin and transmission. The 
versions from modern tradition are very numerous. We often find ver- 
sions that mix the fundamental theme of our tale with other types of 
folktales, such as the tales of Unibos, Aarne-Thompson 1535, Grimm 61, 
etc. 

The numerous Hispanic versions of our tales have not been studied by 
anyone. I have examined thirty-three from modern oral tradition alone. 
In order to establish the types of the Hispanic versions, however, it is 
first necessary to establish, at least provisionally, the general European 
and Occidental types. I have been able to examine and study a total of 
one hundred versions, both old and modern, from Europe, America, 
Asia and Africa. One third of them, therefore, are Hispanic. I have of 
course not examined all the known versions, but I believe that from the 
study of those at hand one may establish, provisionally at least, the 
fundamental types. I give the results of this study below, and then I 
make a special study of the Hispanic versions. 

When one attempts to make a definite classification of all the types 
of these folktales, all those that appear to be related, one meets at the 
outset many difficulties. Some of these are the following: 

1. Our general theme includes not only numerous types of the tale of 
the corpse many times ‘“‘killed” and carried from place to place to conceal 
the identity of the criminal, but also numerous types of the tale of the 


1 See Suchier, Leiche, 66—7o. 
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corpse many times interred and disinterred for the purpose of making 
money. We are dealing here with two very similar themes, but in reality 
they are quite different. 

2. There are some very striking differences in the beginning of the 
story. In medieval tradition the preliminary episode of the lover or 
adulterer killed by an avenging husband (motifs A, and variants, of our 
classification) predominates, whereas in modern tradition the preliminary 
episode of the woman killed accidentally (motifs B, and variants, of our 
classification) predominates. 

3. The preliminary episode of the woman killed by accident has very 
different forms, which suggest a classification of types based on these 
different forms of the beginning of the story. 

4. In versions of all the medieval and modern types there is a special 
development of the episode (almost always at the end of the story) of the 
dead man or woman on horseback (sometimes armed), who falls in a well 
or “‘dies’’ in some other way. In some versions the horse follows a mare; 
horse and mare fall in a well, enter a church, etc., or else the neighbors 
come out and beat the dead man or woman “to death.” The numerous 
variants of this motif are very difficult to classify. 

5. In some Oriental and modern African versions the preliminary 
episode of the avenging husband has a special development at the end of 
the story. The dead body of a sultan’s son is carried to the courtyard or 
to the door of his father’s harem. This motif, which obliterates the traces 
of the crime in a very original manner, seems to me very old in origin. 

The general classification of all these stories (leaving aside the types 
of Cuentos 31, 32, 33, 34, and the numerous versions of types of Cuentos 
172—174, Unibos, Grimm 61, and Cuentos 193, which often mix their 
fundamental elements with details of the theme of the corpse many times 
“killed,” etc., which I do not consider in direct relation with our theme) 
has to be made in all the versions, old and modern, and not merely by 
the study of the medieval versions. Those which I have been able to 
examine belong to very different types and contain, among them all, the 
following elements or fundamental motifs. It must be observed that 
when an element has the “killing” of the dead body it is because it 
occurs frequently. It is not found in all the variants, and, moreover, it 
occurs in variants of elements in which we do not indicate it. 

A. A man kills his wife’s lover. In the medieval versions the lover is 
generally a priest or a monk. 

Ai. A man kills his wife’s tempter. The wife is his accomplice, as in 
Cuentos 31, 32. 

Az. One man kills another. The motive is not recorded. 

A3. A ram kills a priest. 

A4. A man dies accidentally when a fish bone sticks in his throat, or 
when an awl pierces his foot. 
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B. The poor one of two brothers or rival neighbors kills his rich rival’s 
pig, ox, cow, or other animal. The rich man sends his mother, wife, 
mother-in-law, or some other woman (sometimes a witch) to the poor 
man’s house, concealed in a box, so that she may spy and discover the 
theft. She is found hidden in the box and is killed with boiling water, 
by putting food in her mouth, or in some other way. 

Br. A rogue or a fool kills his mother, grandmother, or some other 
woman, accidentally, while feeding or bathing her, or in some other way. 

Bz. A man kills his wife, mother, or grandmother, because she will 
not give him money, or for some other motive. 

B3. A woman dies a natural death. 

B4. A fool kills his cow and sells it to an oak tree. He cuts the oak 
tree and finds a treasure within it. He asks his rich neighbor for a measure 
with which to count his money. The rich man spies and the fool kills him. 

C. In order to conceal the dead man’s body of A and variants, or to 
lay the blame for the crime on someone else, the murderer or the mur- 
derer’s wife puts the body in the doorway of a neighbor’s house. 

C1. When the neighbor finds the corpse, he ‘kills’ it, believing it to 
be alive and a robber, or he merely discovers the body and,carries it to 
the gate of a monastery, or even to the abbot’s room. The abbot speaks 
to the body and, as it does not reply, “kills” it with a club or in some other 
way. 

C2. The body is taken to the privy of a monastery or of a private house. 
There it is “‘killed’’ by someone who wants to go in and cannot wait. 

C3. The body is put in the doorway of the murderer’s house. The 
murderer “kills” it again. 

C4. The body is put in a sack and thrown into the river. A fisherman 
takes it out and carries it to his house. 

C5. When the fisherman discovers that it is a dead man’s body, he 
goes and hangs it up in a butcher shop, or in the larder of a monastery or 
private house. 

C6. The one who wants to get rid of the corpse, puts it ina sack and 
leaves home with it. When he passes near some robbers, he exchanges 
the sack containing the dead man for a sack that contains a pig or some 
pork. 

C7. The dead man’s body is exchanged for a sack of flour. 

C8. The dead man’s body is left in a sack with some thieves, and a 
constable takes away from them the sack with the body and carries it 
home. 

Cg. The murderer and his wife, or other persons, throw the dead body 
on a pile of unthrashed oats. 

Cro. The dead man’s body is mounted on the mare of a cemetery- 
watchman. 

C11. The corpse is placed with its head thrust in a large jar of honey. 
It is believed to be a robber and is ‘“‘killed.” 
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C12. The corpse is put in a sitting position on a wagon drawn by a 
horse. The dead body holds the reins in its hands. 

C13. The corpse is put in a private house through a chimney and isleft 
standing, leaning against a wall. The owner of the house arrives, believes 
that it is a robber and “kills” it. 

C14. The corpse is put in the courtyard or in the doorway of a harem. 
The king or sultan “‘kills”’ it. 

C15. The body is put in bed in a room and is set on fire. It is believed 
that the man has burned up alive. 

C16. The body is put in front of a shop. It is belie ed to be a robber 
and is “killed.” 

C17. The body is carried to a palace and is suspended, as if hanged, 
from the latch of the princess’ bedroom door. 

C18. The murderer, or someone else, puts the body in a wagon and 
goes off with it. He quarrels with someone whom he meets on the way, 
the body falls off ‘dead,’ and he blames the other for the death. He is 
paid. 

C1g. The body is put on a road with a whip in its hand. Those who 
want to pass by “‘kill’’ it. 

C20. The body is put in a sack of wheat and placed on a cart that is 
carrying wheat to the mill. 

C21. The body is put on a lake-boat. It is ‘‘killed.”’ 

C22. The body is put in a merchant’s house. 

C23. The body is put beside a well. It is caused to fall in and “drown.” 
It is taken out and buried. 

D. The rich rival of element B pays his poor rival to bury the dead 
woman’s body. The poor man does so, but during the night he disinters 
the corpse and puts it in the doorway or even within the rich man’s house. 

Di. The rich man pays him to bury it again. He does so, but again 
he disinters the body during the night and carries it to the rich man’s 
house, as in element D. 

D2. Element D1 is repeated. The poor man is paid again for the 
burial. 

E. In order to lay the blame for the crime on someone else (generally 
on his brother), the fool of B1, or the murderer of B2, leans the dead 
woman’s body against the door inside of his house. The brother arrives, 
opens the door and the dead woman falls down ‘‘dead.” He believes 
that he has killed her. 

Ex. The body of the dead woman is put in an orchard, picking fruit 
from a tree, or else is mounted on horseback and is riding through the 
fields. The owners come out and “kill” it in different ways or make it 
fall “dead” off the horse. They pay the children or grandchildren to 
bury the dead woman and to keep silent. 

E2. The body of the dead man in A or of the dead woman in B is put 
on the altar of a church or in a confessional. 
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E3. The body of the dead woman in B1 is put between some people 
who are fighting with knives. They believe that they kill her. 

E4. The murderer in Br buys some poison in a drugstore and says 
that his mother took it thinking that it was medicine. He is paid to 
remain silent. 

F. The body of the dead man in A and variants is mounted on horse- 
back (sometimes armed) and the horse is allowed to run wherever it 
wishes. It falls with the body into a river or a well, or runs into the wall 
or gate of a monastery. 

Fr. The body of the dead man or woman is mounted on horseback. 
The horse runs and breaks the pottery in a potter’s shop. The neighbors 
“kill” it. 

F2. The body of the dead man or woman is mounted on horseback 
(sometimes armed). The horse follows a mare on which is riding someone 
who is fleeing so that he will not be accused of the crime. Horse and mare 
fall into a ditch or well. 

F3. The body of the dead man or woman is mounted on horseback 
(sometimes armed). The horse follows a mare or she-ass on which a 
priest is riding. The neighbors come out and “kill” the dead body with 
clubs. 

F 4. The body of the dead woman in Bi or B2 is mounted on horse- 
back (sometimes with a lance or cutlass in its hand) and the horse is 
loosed in the courtyard of the priest’s house. It follows a mare or she-ass 
on which the priest is riding, or all the horses that it sees. The priest 
flees and afterwards pays the murderer to bury the dead woman. 

F5. Like element F4, but the priest who is fleeing on his mare or 
she-ass knocks his head on the gate frame or posts of the yard and falls 
off dead. 

F6. The dead woman’s body is mounted on horseback as in F4. The 
priest goes, mounted on a mare, to exorcise it. The horse follows the mare. 
The priest flees, and in some versions enters the courtyard of his house 
or even the church mounted on his mare which has on its back the horse 
that is carrying the dead woman. 

F7. The dead woman’s body is mounted on the colt of the mare on 
which the rich rival or a priest is riding, or which is pulling a coach in 
which said character is going. The colt follows the mare. The poor rival 
is paid to bury the dead woman. 

The versions are divided in two general groups, very dissimilar in the 
beginning, but with surprising similarities at the end which clearly indi- 
cate their relation. 

FIRST GROUP. The medieval and modern versions of the story of the 
lover killed by an avenging husband. To this group belong the French 
fabliaux of the XIIIth century and other later European versions, and 
some versions from modern tradition. 

Type I. Contains element A or AI, two, three, or more of elements C 
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to C23 (in the medieval versions from C to Cro), and in some modern 
versions elements E1, Ez. 

To this type belong the medieval French version MR IV, 89, the - 
versions of Erastus and Pasini (Suchier, Leiche 21—22, and 50—5r1), and 
the modern ones, Dasent, Fjeld 184—197, Finamore 9g, Pitré III, 165, 
‘RTP XXI, 373—374, and Suchier, Leiche 61—62. 

Type II. Contains element A or AI, two or three, or more of elements 
C to C23 (in the medieval versions from C to Cro), and element F (the 
first variant of the dead man on horseback). 

To this type belong the best medieval versions of the story: MR V, 
123, 136, 150; Histoire général des Larrons (Suchier, Leiche 17) ; Marchesi 
(Taylor 237). The type is apparently rare in modern tradition. Taylor 
238 cites a version from Pomerania. 

Type III. Contains element A or AI, two or three, or more of elements 
C to C23 (in the medieval versions from C to C10), and element F3 (the 
dead man on hogseback and the horse following a mare, etc.). 

The important difference between Types II and III was suggested by 
Taylor, quoted above, pages 53—54. Elements F4 and F6 of Hispanic 
tradition have apparently developed from element F3 of Type III. 

To Type III belong the medieval versions and those of the XVIth and 
XVIIth centuries which offer us in a prosaic but still literary form the 
stories of the fabliaux of Type II with some changes, the most remarkable 
of which being the development of elements F to F 3: Keller, Erzahlungen 
111—119; Hazlitt III, 130—146; Masuccio 1; Timoneda, Patrafiuelo 3; 
Der Kapuziner (Suchier, Leiche 25—26). 

Type IV. Contains element A, two or three of elements C to C16 
(generally elements C and C8), and the final element C14 (the “death” 
of the dead man in the sultan’s harem). This Oriental type, for obvious 
reasons, has not passed to Occidental tradition. The following African 
versions of Oriental origin belong to this type: Frobenius VIII, 29 (A, C, 
C8, C14, C16), 30 (A, C, C8, C11, C14). 

In the four types of this First Group elements D, D1, and D2 are 
never found, and element E and variants are found only in three 
Germanic versions: two versions of the Middle Ages, Keller, Erzahlungen 
111—119, of Type III, Rosenplut (Suchier, Leiche 43—44), of Type I, 
_and the Danish version of Dasent, Fjeld 184—197, of TypeI. Element D 
and variants , and E and variants are fundamental elements of the types 
of the Second Group. Element Et is found also in a modern version from 
India of Type I, but much contaminated, Suchier, Leiche 61—62 (A, 
C17, E1). 

There are versions of the four types of our First Group in medieval 
and modern European tradition, but I know of only one version from 
Hispanic tradition, that of Timoneda, Patrafiuelo 3, of the XVIth 
century, which, as has already been indicated, belongs to Type III. 
Timoneda’s version is apparently literary, and the much discussed version 
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of Masuccio is not of Spanish origin. The supposed primitive Hispanic 
version has left no traces whatsoever in modern tradition. The numerous 
Hispanic versions belong to a group of very different types. The four 
types of the First Group, consequently, are old and modern, even if we do 
not at present know of any old versions of Type IV. The two fundamental 
types of the Second Group, on the other hand, are not recorded in 
ancient versions. Are they of modern development? In Spain they 
cannot be a development of the types of the First Group, because those 
types do not exist in Hispanic tradition. Let us now examine the types 
of the Second Group. 

SECOND GROUP. The modern versions of the story of the woman killed 
by accident. The most outstanding variant of this group belongs to 
ancient tradition, the Arabic version of the hunchback of the Mil y una 
noches 100—105. This version, as well as the German version of the 
XVth century, Rosenplut (Suchier, Leiche 43—44), and the one of 
RTP XI, 302—303, are in reality variants of Type I of the First Group. 
This variant may be a link between the versions of the First Group and 
the Second. 

The primitive and fundamental types of the Second Group are two: 

Type V. Contains element B, one, two or all three of elements D, D1, 
D2, and almost always element F4. The following European versions 
belong to this type, but they do not have element F4, or they substitute 
it for F or another variant of F, differing in this from the Hispanic ver- 
sions: Campbell I, 15; Meier 66; Rittershaus 114; Wisser 29. Some other 
versions which Taylor cites on page 33 seem to belong to this type, but I 
have not examined all of them. 

The dominant characteristics of this type are element B, the accidental 
death of the woman who comes to spy in order to see if she can discover 
the poor rival’s theft, element D and some variant, the interment and 
disinterment of the dead woman by the poor rival for the purpose of 
making money, and in the majority of the versions some variant of element 
F, in the Hispanic versions generally F4 or F6. Very few versions of 
this type have variants of element C of the versions of the First Group. 
Braga I, 109 hasC and C6. 

Type VI. Contains element Br or B2, one, two, or three of elements E, 
E1, E2, E3, E4, and element F1, F4, or F6. Element F6 is found only 
in Hispanic versions. For the versions of this type that have element F 6 
we can perhaps establish Type VIA. The following European versions 
belong to Type VI: Cosquin II, 80; Sébillot I, 36. 

Type VI differs notably from Type V in the beginning. The dead per- 
son is not a woman killed accidentally when she goes to the poor rival’s 
house, concealed in a box, to spy, but a poor woman killed by accident 
in the house in which she lives, generally by a fool or a drunkard. More- 
over Type VI substitutes two or three of elements E, E1, E2, E3, 
E4, for the interment and disinterment of elements D and variants of 
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Type V. In the conclusion of the story Type VI often has element F6, 
the ultimate development of element F 4, which is not found in versions 
of Type V. There are some variants that must be adjusted to one of these 
two fundamental types. In the following versions of Type VI we find 
some elements of C to C 23 of the First Group: Cosquin II, 80 has element 
C1; two Hispanic versions have element C6 (the sack with the dead 
body substituted for a sack which contains a pig) of the medieval versions 
and others, Mason-Espinosa PRF I, 75, and Portel Vila 97. 

These six fundamental typesare those which I believe can be established 
from the numerous old and modern versions of our general tradition for 
the Orient and the Occident. All of the types are related, and only a 
complete and detailed study, made with all the known versions as a base, 
a study similar to the masterly works which have been published by 
Anderson for Kaiser und Abt, and Vom alten Hildebrand, and Kurt 
Ranke for Die zwei Briider, can establish the types in a final and definitive 
manner. 

It will be necessary, perhaps, to add to these six types the type of the 
hunchback of the Mil y una noches, which seems to be a link between the 
stories of the First Group and those of the Second Group. In order not 
to establish a type based on only one version I do not call it a distinct 
type. 

The definitive study of our theme has to include also the study of the 
numerous versions of stories of entirely distinct types in which some 
elements of our theme, Cuentos 33, 34, 172—176, Unibos, Grimm 61, 
Cuentos 193, etc., have entered. The types which most frequently admit 
elements of our theme are the types of Cuentos 193. 

Let us examine now the thirty-three Hispanic versions. In Hispanic 
tradition there are no vestiges of the numerous European versions of the 
First Group except the extraordinary version of Timoneda, Patrafiuelo 3. 
Since in modern tradition no versions have been found which continue a 
similar story, one must conclude either that Timoneda’s literary version 
is not of traditional Hispanic source or that the tradition of the First 
Group was completely forgotten in Spain. I hold the opinion that the 
types of the First Group were known in Spain only in literary versions. 
The story of the little hunchback of the Thousand and One Nights, known 
in popular versions in Porto Rico, may be of literary origin. The really 
old and traditional types from Spain, although we know them only in 
modern versions, are those of the Second Group. In the thirty-three 
Hispanic versions, all of modern tradition, we do not include, conse- 
quently, the literary version and the only one of the First Group that 
we know, the version of Timoneda. Menéndez y Pelayo and others 
believe that it is based on Masuccio’s Italian version (Origenes II, lii, 
note 4). It belongs to Type III of the First Group. One single literary 
version which was never popularized is of little importance for Hispanic 
tradition. Nor do we include in our study of the Hispanic versions the 
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literary version of Palacio Valdés X, 279—288, an interesting literary 
adaptation of our tradition, in which a few insane men take a cadaver 
out of a dissection room and carry it to a man’s house; they make him 
come out of the house with insulting words, and the man in order to 
punish them ‘“‘kills” the corpse which they put in front of him in the very 


instant that he administers the blow. 


The thirty-three Hispanic versions consist of three peninsular Spanish 
versions, twenty-six versions from Spanish America (eight of these from 
New Mexico), and four Portuguese versions. They all belong, as already 
stated, to Types V and VI of the Second Group. 

Nine belong to Type V, with element B in all, element D in 7, or 78°/,, 
D1 in 5, or 55°/,, D2 in 2, or 22°/,, and the concluding element F 4 in 4, 


or 44°/. 
Mason-Espinosa PRF II, 44 ... B, 
Mason, Tepecanos 20 ......... B, 
B, 
B, 
B, 
Wheeler 164 (mixed with elements 
of Cuentos 175) B 


Parsons, Cape Verde I, 125 ... B, 


D, D1, 
D, D1 

D, 

D, 

D, D1, 
D, Di, 
D, D1 


D2 


D2, 


F4 


Twenty belong to Type VI, with element Br in 18, or 90°/), B2 in 2, 
or 10°/,, E in 7, or 35°/, Ex in 8, or 40°/y, E2 in 2, or 10°/5, F4 in 5, or 


25°/,, and F6 in 3, or 15°/,. 


Bi, 
BI, 
Bi, 
BI, 
Cabal CTA, 169—173......... BI, 
Espinosa SFNM 53 (mixed with 
elements of Cuentos 168) .... Bu, 
JAFL XXXI, 473—474....... BI, 


JAFL XLV, 304—306 (mixed 
with elements of Cuentos 163 


BI, 
Mason-Espinosa PRF I, 75 ... B2, 
Radin-Espinosa 128 .......... Bi, 


Bi, 


Ex (bis), 


E, EI 
E, Er 
E 

EI 
C6, EI, 
C6, 

Er 
E, Er 


E2, 


E3 


F6 


= 
F4 
F4 
F4 
F7 
F6 
F4 
|| 
F4 
E2, 
| | E4 
E5 
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Rael 279 (mixed with elements 


of Cuentos 172) ........... BI, Er 
Wheeler 171 (mixed with elements 

of Cuentos 181—188) ...... Br, F4 
Wheeler 173 (mixed with elements 

of Cuentos 181—188) ...... BI, F4 


Parsons, Cape Verde I, 26 (mixed 

with elements of Cuentos 146 

and Aarne-Thompson 327)... Br,  E, E5 
Parsons, Cape Verde I, 26a 

(mixed with elements of Aarne- 


Thompson 327) ............ BI, E5 

Two versions have elements of both types. 
By B, C, C6, E2, F5 
Bi, D, F4 


Two versions, Mason-Espinosa PRF I, 40, 41, are imperfect variants 
of our Type VI. In 40 a woman wants to poison a fool, but the latter 
gives the poison to her husband. Then they put the body on a tree trunk 
in a garden and the owner of the garden comes out and “kills” him. 
They put the body of the dead man on an ass and the king’s vassals 
“kill” it (element El). The two versions develop, besides, variouselements 
of Cuentos 181—188. 

In primitive Hispanic tradition the fundamental form of Type V was 
pethaps B, D, D1, D2, F4, and that of Type VI B1, E, E1, F4. Later, 
perhaps in the XVIth century when the new form was transmitted to 
Spanish America, there developed the variant VIA, the same as VI, 
except that it had as final element F6 instead of F4. Three of our 
Hispanic versions, the Cuban version of Portel Vila 97, the Porto Rican 
of Mason-Espinosa I, 75, and the Portuguese of Braga I, 109, have ele- 
ment C6 of the medieval versions of the First Group, and Braga’s has, in 
addition, element D of this group. Braga’s version, which like the New 
Mexican of Rael 310 combines elements of the two Types V and VI, has, 
besides, the extraordinary element F5, the death of the poor priest who 
knocks his head on a gate beam when he is fleeing on his mare from the 
horse that is carrying the body of the dead man. 

Cuentos 176 is a good version of Type V, but it omits element F 4. 

Cuentos 189 is an excellent version of Type VIA. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN FOLK MEDICINE IN WATERLOO 
COUNTY, ONTARIO 


BY J. FREDERICK DOERING 


Early in the nineteenth century a group of Pennsylvania German 
farmers began a trek to the fertile Grand River Valley of the province of 
Ontario. So successful were the first of the group of adventurous settlers 
that other immigrants followed in their footsteps in 1822.1 After 
distressing hardships, these people took up homesteads in the environs 
of what are now the cities of Kitchener, Galt, and Elmira.2, They now 
form an integral part of the population of Waterloo County and are 
industrious, law-abiding, and prosperous people. Although they have 
lived in America for over two centuries, they still cling tenaciously to 
their dialect, half German, half English, which is called Pennsylvania 
Dutch.* Being largely Amish and Mennonite in religion, they are averse 
to musical instruments of all varieties and to all forms of ornamentation; 
moreover, they are not all in favor of enrolling their children in the 
local schools. Most of the older people continue to dress in Mennonite 
fashion, but many younger people have abandoned the Mennonite 
religion on this account, and also because of the tabu against the auto- 
mobile. 

Many of the practices of their Pennsylvania forebears have been 
eradicated among the Ontario Mennonites. They do not treat hysteria 
by passing the finger between the toes and smelling at it;> they do not 
prescribe goat urine for kidney disorders,® nor apply goose dung and 
sheep tallow in erysipelas cases ;’ they do not give a horse water in which 
menstruous cloths have been washed,® nor feed fried mouse as a cure for 
bedwetting.® Nor does the following vulgar couplet seem to be known to 
the Ontario Quakers: 


Head, sleep on; buttocks stand guard! 
Should any one come, sound the alarm.’° 


1 Detweiler, J. D., Address at the unveiling of a cairyn to Daniel B. Detweiler 
at Roseville, Oct. 24, 1935, in Kitchener Daily Record, October 26, 1935. 

2 B. Mabel Dunham describes this period of settlement very aptly in her 
novel The Trail of the Conestoga. 

% For further information see Dorland, A. G., A History of the Society of 
Friends in Canada, 1935. 

‘ It is difficult to state why the generality of mankind calls them Penn- 
sylvania Dutch, when in reality most are Swiss Germans. 

5 Fogel, E. M., Beliefs and Superstitions of the Pennsylvania Germans, 
Philadelphia, 1915, p. 268. 

* Ibid., p. 271. 

7 Ibid., p. 270. 

8 Ibid., p. 169. 9 Tbid., p. 281. 10 Tbid., p. 295. 
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Nor have there been occurrences in Waterloo County remotely com- 
parable to such a hex scandal as was reported last year in Pennsy]l- 
vania: 

Williamsport, Pa., Feb. 20 (1935) — The butcher-knife slashing of an 
sight-month-old baby spurred authorities today to reopen their cam- 
paign against ‘“‘witch doctors” and “‘hex spells’ in the Pennsylvania 
Dutch country. Victim of the latest “powwow,” little James Leroy 
Fritz was given a chance to live today by physicians after his forehead 
was slashed with a butcher knife yesterday by his ‘‘hexed”’ older brother. 
Preparing to appeal to the state department of health for an investiga- 
tion, District Attorney John C. Youngman told how the baby was 
brought close to death as words were mumbled low and “devils” were 
cast out. The “‘spell’? was invoked, he reported, in the Fritz’s humble 
home at Salladsburg, fifteen miles from here. It all began, the father 
explained, when his oldest son slashed the baby’s forehead on Sunday 
night with a penknife. A ‘“‘mischievous devil” was at work, the parents 
decided, so they called in the witch doctor for a powwow. After mum- 
bling a ritual, the doctor declared the boy cured by faith and ordered him 
left alone with the baby. While the parents watched through a window, 
the “cured” lad picked up a butcher knife and slashed his brother again. 
They rushed back to the room and found the older lad ‘“‘remorseful’’ 
behind the kitchen stove. 

The “‘powwow’” ritual has been accepted as gospel through the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch country for years. Handbooks on the exercise of the 
“black magic” are widely circulated. Magic phrases are listed in these 
as certain to ward off evil. Stick pins in an image of a “‘hoodoo”’ doll, 
and the “‘hex”’ will fall, the folk believe. Burn paper, and your intended 
victim will be burned. Pinch something in a doorway, and your chosen 
foe will similarly suffer — all, of course, if you hold the witching power. 
Chicken hearts, salt, feathers from a rooster’s tail, blood from a black 
fowl — all appropriately accompanied with weird incantations — are 
some of the evil omens that “‘break the spell.” 

The ‘“‘powwow’s” prevalence was demonstrated in 1929, when an 
entire school in New York county closed in fear of the “hex.” The 
following year, the New York City council found it necessary to formally 
legislate against the practice. ‘Spells’ have often been offered as bona 
fide testimony cases. The state health department thought the practice 
was stamped out two years ago by a campaign that brought arrests of a 
number of ‘‘hex”’ practitioners in Lancaster and Berks counties. But the 
hills still hold their mystic secrets.! 


Nevertheless, the Pennsylvania Germans of Waterloo county have 
their primitive practices. They often employ cow dung in their veterinary 
surgery and frequently resort to hex treatments. 

Years ago when a boy cut off his foot while threshing (when they used 
horses for that purpose), they buried the foot. The lad cried day and 
— and they had to get Old Man Eby of Two Bridges to put the boy to 
sleep. 


1 Durham Sun, Durham, N.C., Feb. 20th, 1935. 
2 Letter from F. Guy Doering, Waterloo, Ontario, Nov. 13, 1935. 
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Rheumatic fever is prevented by carrying a horse-chestnut in one’s 
pocket. A sure preventative against train sickness is a piece of stationery 
placed upon one’s chest. A bag of solid camphor is worn about the neck 
to prevent illness. Goitre is charmed during the decrease of the moon. 
In some parts of Ontario, notably Huron county, a live snake is draped 
around the neck while charming for this affliction. In Pennsylvania the 
goitre is rubbed with an afterbirth, according to Fogel.” 

This past summer I saw a demonstration in charming by Mrs. Lichty, 
one of the three great “healers,” Messrs. Eby and Yantzi and Mrs. 
Lichty, whom the county has produced. 

Mrs. Lichty informed me that the Mennonites of Waterloo County, 
unlike their folk in Pennsylvania, believe in physicians; however, they 
feel that their own healers are more adept in the treatment of certain 
diseases, and they are inclined to appeal to the Divine Being’s succor 
before going to a doctor. The good woman took pains to point out to me 
that physicians do not know how to treat ‘‘stomach fever,”’ which appar- 
ently is some form of chronic indigestion. She also informed me that she 
advised her patients to consult a specialist when she deemed her treat- 
ments unavailing. When questioned as to the manner in which she derived 
this power to charm, Mrs. Lichty replied that it was a divine gift which 
had been bestowed upon her after she had lost a leg in an accident. When 
she regained normal health, she realized that she was able to perform 
miraculous cures. 

As to the charming itself: the patient is rubbed on the back with a 
semi-circular motion by hands dipped in a special type of lard which has 
been blessed by the charmer. The charmer then repeats in silence some 
prayer or charm, the nature of which was not divulged. As the patient 
leaves, the woman says, ‘‘God be with you.” 

Another woman told me how to charm for people who are liver-bound, 
warning me never to impart this information to anyone of my own sex. 
In this instance the charmer is to rub the infirm person upon the chest 
with the sign of the cross and repeat the words ‘‘The Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost.” 

Professor Carl F. Klinck of the University of Western Ontario told me 
of a charmer in Elmira, Ontario. This woman tied a string about the 
waist of a person suffering from gout, being careful to get the exact 
measurement of the diaphragm. Then she wrapped the string around an 
egg and placed it among the glowing embers in the fire-place. When the 
string burned out completely before the egg burst, she pronounced the 
patient cured. Charms similar to these were practised by the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Mrs. Lichty also informed me that appendicitis may be cured by 


1 This information was obtained from Mrs. Jas. Hyndman, Kitchener, 
Ont. 
2 Fogel, op. cit., p. 277. 
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walking slowly up a stairway and then down. After this a laxative 
should be taken. This is indeed a dangerous belief, for medical men assert 
that a physic may easily cause peritonitis. 

A number of other folk remedies used by the Pennsylvania Germans 
of Waterloo County are: 

Ringworm: Buttermilk and salt are combined and placed upon the 
diseased part of the body. This remedy is used in Waterloo, Huron, and 
Perth counties.! 

Infections of various sorts: A warm poultice of bread and milk. This 
presumably draws out the pus. 

Coughs: Schmidt Oil is applied externally. A few drops may be taken 
internally. Also, hot honey and orange.® 

Chest colds: Goose grease is applied.* 

Sore throat: Bacon rind is applied to the throat and a red flannel is 
wrapped around the neck of the ailing person.5 

Rheumatism: Coal-oil (kerosene) is rubbed on the legs of the patient. 

Colic: Ginger tea is regarded as particularly assuaging. Many teas 
were brewed by the Indians of this region, some of which were adopted 
by the Pennsylvanian emigrants. 

Stomach troubles: Teas brewed from caraway seeds (kiimmel) or mint 
leaves were commonly used by the Pennsylvania Dutch of Waterloo 
county. Spruce gum was employed to some extent, but not nearly as 
extensively as in Huron and Bruce counties. 

Bladder disorders: Sweet nitre and Haarlem oil are taken in small 
quantities alternately, a day between each dose.* According to a promi- 
nent druggist of Durham, North Carolina, Haarlem oil comes from Hol- 
land and was first used there about the year 1600. 

Insect bites: Black loam is applied to the injured member.’ 

Warts: Warts are cured by rubbing a dish cloth over them. The 
cloth is then buried. Another supposed cure is the juice of milk-weed.* 


1] first heard of this in Newbridge, Ontario (county of Huron). 

2 My grandmother told me of this remedy. She claimed it was given her 
by a Pennsylvania Dutch woman. 

3 Schmidt Oil (now a patent medicine) is supposedly based on a Pennsyl- 
vania German formula. I have tried the honey and orange remedy. It gives 
temporary relief. 

4 Goose grease was considered efficacious in the treatment of nearly any 
ailment in Pennsylvania (Fogel, p. 297). 

5 This remedy was given me by an old man in the town of Waterloo. 

6 This was obtained from Mrs. John McCullough of Lion’s Head, Ont., 
who secured it from a Pennsylvania German resident. 

7 In Pennsylvania clay over which boiling vinegar is poured is used for 
this purpose, Fogel, p. 302. Dr. Frank C. Brown of Duke University claims 
that certain soils contain minerals and other substances which allay pain. 

8 The first remedy is popular in North Carolina, the second in Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Wounds: Salt pork is believed by the Pennsylvania Dutch to have 
healing properties. It is used chiefly on animals. 

Stomach fever: “For stomach fever they (the Pennsylvania Dutch) 
beat up the white of an egg and sipped this froth or foam to put a coating 
on the lining of the stomach. According to Mr. Ezra Ziegler of Waterloo, 
who is quite an authority on such methods of performing cures, this 
concoction acted as a sedative. He saw an old man treated in this manner 
by his mother.’’* 

Dysentery: Tea made from red dock flowers. Avoid overdose. 

Erysipelas: A salve made of honey and red chalk is applied to the in- 
fected parts. 

Duodenal ulcers: Three tablespoons of castor oil, three tablespoons 
of whiskey, six tablespoons of boiling water, fifteen drops Haarlem oil. 
Take every three days. 


Any mention of the Pennsylvania Dutch in Ontario would be incom- 
plete without some reference to the work of E. H. Good, who publishes a 
regular series of articles, entitled Der Daade Un Sei Buh, in the Kitchener, 
Ontario, Daily Record.* Many of his articles contain valuable folklore 
with occasional reference to folk remedies and superstitions. 

The Pennsylvania Dutch of Waterloo County subscribe, of course, to 
many other popular beliefs which are prevalent in most sections of 
Canada and the United States: for example, they maintain that the 
seventh son of a seventh son possesses the power to heal without any 
professional training. In addition to this, they believe that certain diets 
should be followed at certain periods of the year. Sauerkraut is generally 
eaten with avidity during the winter season to purify the blood, whereas 
in the spring a diet of fresh vegetables, supplemented by the occasional 
dose of sulphur and molasses, serves as a tonic. 


1 Letter from F. G. Doering, Nov. 13, 1935. 

? Letter from F. G. Doering. 

3 For an example, see the Kitchener Daily Record, Nov. 9, 1935. These 
articles appear every Saturday during the winter season. 
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OZARK MOUNTAIN PARTY-GAMES 


BY VANCE RANDOLPH AND NANCY CLEMENS 


Many of the old-timers in the Ozark country are religiously inclined, 
and some of them still refuse to allow cards or dancing in their cabins. 
They do not drink, either, at least not in public, and we often wondered 
how they entertain themselves ~t the parties they are so fond of giving. 


_A party with no liquor, no dancing and no cards, it seemed to us, must 


be a rather dull affair for the young people. ae 
With this situation in mind, we have interviewed hillfolk of this type 
whenever possible, and have attended some of their parties ourselves. 


The principal entertainment consists of what are called “party-games.” 


Some of these are really dances, but there is no orchestra; the players 
furnish their own music by singing lustily as they go through the intricate 
figures. These Ozark singing-games have been described elsewhere,! 
and in the present paper we are concerned with diversions of another 
type. 

One of the most popular games at the parties at which we have dis- 
ported ourselves is called ‘““Snap,” and begins with one boy and one girl 
standing in the center of the room. This boy and girl face each other, 
hold hands, and brace themselves so as not to be separated or upset by 
people running into them. The other players sit around the sides of the 
room, leaving a clear space about the couple in the center. A boy is 
usually the first “‘it,”’ and he walks about the room, finally snapping his 
fingers in a girl’s face. The girl who has been “snapped” chases the boy 
round and round the standing couple, with much dodging and twisting 
and bumping into one another, so that it often happens that all four fall 
in a heap. When the girl catches the boy who snapped her, he takes the 
place of the boy who was standing; then the girl who caught him snaps 
her fingers in a boy’s face, and is chased in her turn. When she is caught, 
she changes places with the girl who has been standing all this time, and 
soit goes. “Snap” is rather a rough and rowdy game, often characterized 
by a great display of lingerie or the lack of it. Mr. N. J. Craig, Mansfield, 
Mo., says that nearly all parties began with “Snap” in his youth, and Dr. 
B. A. Botkin® found it very popular in eastern Oklahoma. 

The game known as “‘Hully-gully” is very popular in some sections of 
the Ozarks, and is usually played with grains of parched corn, chinqua- 
pins or hazelnuts, but we have seen grown men playing hully-gully with 
“store-boughten” marbles. It is really a gambling game, and is always 


1 Randolph, Vance, ‘“‘The Ozark Play-Party,”” Journal of American Folk- 
Lore, Vol. 42, 1929, pp. 201—233. 

? Botkin, B. A., “The Play-Party in Oklahoma,’’ Pub. Texas Folk-Love 
Society, No. VII, 1928, p. 15. 
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“for keeps.’’ One player shakes a number of nuts or grains of corn or 
whatever the stakes may be in his closed hand, crying ‘‘Hully-gully 
handful — how many ?”’ His opponent guesses as to the number, basing 
his estimate upon the sound made by the shaken material. If he guesses 
correctly he wins all the grains or nuts; if not he must pay the shaker 
the difference between his estimate and the actual number of objects, 
determined by an immediate count. 

Professor Newell! long ago identified this game with a hazard men- 
tioned in Xenephon’s Treatise on the Duties of a Cavalry Officer, and 
quotes Suidas, a tenth-century Greek writer, to the effect that a similar 
game was once popular in Athens. In modern Italy the play begins with 
the words “galota, galota,” and Newell? thinks this may be the source 
of our “hully gully.” Other scholars contend® that “hull gull” is a 
Negro phrase meaning “How many?” probably derived from some 
African tongue. 

Perhaps the simplest of all the old-time kissing-games is “Spin the 
Plate,”’ in which a tin pie-pan or flat wooden dish is spun by a boy in the 
middle of the room. As it slows down and is about to fall he calls out a 
girl’s name, and she must catch the plate before it falls, or forfeit a kiss. 
The boy usually gives her very little chance to catch the plate, and kisses 
her after a terrific struggle — only a brazen hussy would permit the kiss 
without the struggle. Then the girl spins the plate, but she calls a boy’s 
name immediately, so that he has ample time to catch the thing if he so 
desires. If the girl is pretty and popular the boy manages to stumble or 
fall, but in case he doesn’t want to kiss her he simply snatches up the 
plate. Then, of course, he spins it himself, and shouts the name ofa girl 
who does appeal to him. And so it goes. 

The ‘‘Tin-Tin” game begins with one person playing peddler, walking 
up to each guest in turn with the question: “Want t’ buy any tin?’”’ An- 
swered in the affirmative, he asks: ‘How much ?”’ This time the answer 
is “Oh, ’nough t’ make mea ....... ”’ usually a dishpan, or a b’iler, or 
some similar household utensil. The backwoods wise-cracker may say 
“enough t’ make th’ cat four pair o’ kitten-britches’”’ or something of 
the sort. Upon this the peddler says impressively: ‘“When I come round 
ag’in you say ......... ” The last word is whispered in the customer’s 
ear, and may be anything. The customer is now supposed to speak only 
this one word, and must reply to all questions with it. Pretty soon the 
peddler appears again, announcing “I come back t’ git pay for my tin!” 
Then he begins to question the players in turn, each of them answering 
with the word given him. If anybody laughs, or uses any other word, 
he or she must give the peddler a pawn or forfeit — a knife, a hairpin, 


1 Newell, W. W., Games and Songs of American Children, New York, 1903, 


Pp. 147. 
ibid., p. 275. 
3 Puckett, N.N., Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro, London, 1926, p. 20. 
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a ribbon, a coin or something of the sort. After a number of pawns have 
been collected, someone not in the game is seated on a chair to act as 
judge. The peddler holds one of the pawns over the judge’s head, saying 
“Heavy, heavy hangs over your head.”’ The judge asks: ‘Fine or super- 
fine?’ Fine means that the owner of the pawn is a boy, superfine that 
the owner is a girl. “Superfine,’’ answers the peddler, ‘“‘whut must she 
do t’ redeem it ?”” The penalty is left to the judge, who may sentence the 
lady to “‘roll over on th’ floor three times” or to ‘‘set on her hunkers an’ 
eat goobers”’ or to “go an’ kiss Johnnie Benders,” or any other ridic- 
ulous or embarrassing feat. At less conventional parties one may be 
required to ‘‘play sole leather” by kissing the soles of both shoes, or to sit 
cross-legged on the floor and slide the spinning-plate back and forth 
beneath her, at the judge’s orders. 

“Going to Californy” is very similar to the “‘Tin-Tin” game, except 
that the first question is “If you was goin’ t’ Californy, whut ’d you take 
with ye?” One player may answer ‘‘my rifle,” one “my gal,” one ‘““my 
cow” and so on. Whatever it may be, each must then give the same 
answer to every question put to him thereafter — if he refuses to answer, 
or gives any other answer, or laughs, then he must give a pawn to the 
questioner. A good player can make these questions ridiculous and 
embarrassing. We remember one case where a young man, in answer to 
the first question, answered recklessly ‘‘ Jim Butterfield’s gal.’ So far 
so good, but when asked “Who you a-goin’ t’ sleep with in Californy ?”’ 
he was afraid to repeat the proper answer, and produced a pawn without 
another word. After the pawns are collected they are redeemed by the 
“fine or superfine” rigamarol, just as in the “‘Tin-Tin” game. 

Another game of this type is known as ‘“‘Cross Questions and Crooked 
Answers,” in which the girls form one line and the boys another, so 
arranged that each boy faces a girl. Then some duly elected person 
“names” each player — that is, gives a cross question to every boy and 
a crooked answer to every girl. The first boy in line shouts his question 
across to the girl opposite him, and she screams her answer. Each 
question and answer is repeated three times, and if anyone laughs he or 
she must deposit a pawn, to be redeemed later as in the other forfeit 
games, 

Very popular in certain sections is a game called “Purty Bird in My 
Gourd,” in which the players just sit around the walls of the cabin, all ex- 
cept one who walks about witha small gourd or cup of water in his hand. He 
is supposed to be thinking very hard of some particular color. Approach- 
ing each player in turn, he chants: “Purty bird in my gourd! Whut 
sort’s your’n?”” The interrogated person must answer with some color — 
redbird, bluebird, blackbird, pink bird or what not — but he always tries 
to name a color as much out of the ordinary as possible. The first person 
to name the color which the questioner is thinking of gets the gourdful of 
water dashed into his face, and then he becomes the next “gourd-toter.” 
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The thing which always impressed us about this game is that nobody 
ever seems to question the honesty of the players; the man who gets the 
water in his face never doubts that the cup-bearer was really thinking of 
the color named! ; 

“Huckel-de-buck” is a gambling game sometimes played at private 
parties in the hills, but most popular at public celebrations such as fish- 
fries, old soldiers’ reunions, Fourth-of- July picnics and the like. Several 
kegs are placed in definite positions inside a roped-off enclosure, and the 
player bets on his ability to throwa four-inch wooden ball into a certain 
keg designated as the “‘huckel bar’l.”’ 

“Postoffice” is frankly a kissing game, and is not favored by the more 
straight-laced hillfolk. One boy is chosen as the first postmaster ; he goes 
into a darkened room called the postoffice, and calls out: ‘‘A letter an’ a 
package for Miss Mary Brown’’ — or whatever the lady’s name may be. 
Mary goes into the postoffice and is given her mail — a letter is a kiss and 
a package an embrace. Sometimes there are many letters and packages. 
After all the boys have had their turns, the girls take charge of the 
postoffice, and the boys are called in to receive their letters and packages. 

The game called ‘‘Telephone”’ is also a kissing game, but is less 
objectionable because there is less of privacy about it. All the players 
stand in a row, with boys and girls alternating. Then some boy announces 
a message for a girl farther up the line, and starts it on its way by kissing 
the girl next him. She kisses the next boy, and he the next girl, and so 
it goes until the kiss is finally delivered at its proper destination. 

In the ‘‘Clap-In-And-Clap-Out”’ game the girls are all together in one 
room and the boys in another, each boy standing behind a vacant chair. 
One boy whispers a girl’s name to the door-keeper, and he shouts 
out “‘Bessie!”’ or whatever it is. Then Bessie comes in, looks about, and 
seats herself. If she chooses the chair held by the boy who called for 
her she keeps her seat, but if she chooses another chair all the boys clap 
their hands loudly, and she goes back into the girl’s room. When the 
chairs are all filled the boys go into the other room together, and the 
girls stand behind the chairs and do the clapping. 

“Three Yards 0’ Ribbon” is another kissing-game, in which each boy 
and girl ‘measure three yards an’ clip ever’ yard.” Clasping hands, 
each couple raise their arms shoulder-high, and then kiss, after the 
usual conventional resistance on the girl’s part. This is repeated thrice, 
then the boy passes on to another partner. The arm-movements are 
supposed to indicate the measurement of the ribbon, while the kiss 
represents the clipping of each yard. Variants of this piece of business 
are sometimes introduced into the “forfeit” or ‘pawn’ games, and a 
bashful boy is made to ‘‘measure an’ clip” as often as the wisdom of the 
judge may require. 

In preparation for the “Slop the Hogs” game, two chairs are turned 
forward on the floor, so that the backs come together at the top. A 
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deerskin or a piece of rag carpet is thrown over the chairs, and the low- 
roofed enclosure thus formed is supposed to represent a pig-pen. A boy 
chooses a partner, and then with a shout of “Slop th’ Hawgs!”’ he crawls 
into the pen. The designated girl must then enter, on her hands and 
knees, from the opposite side. If she wants to kiss the boy, she does so 
in silence; if she doesn’t want to kiss him, she begins to shout “‘Soo-ey! 
Soo-ey!”’ as soon as her head is concealed under the deerskin. The 
spectators seem to get a great kick out of this game —— when the damsel’s 
cries of “‘Soo-ey!’’ suddenly cease, they know she has either changed her 
mind, or is being kissed whether she will or no. 

The game called ‘‘Dutch Wedding” begins in this wise: A girl sits down 
on the floor and chooses a male partner to sit beside her. Then he chooses 
another girl to sit next him, and she chooses another boy, and so on until 
all the players are seated on the floor so as to form a circle. Then the 
first girl holds a dime between her lips, and passes it to her partner, who 
must receive it with his lips — no fair touching it with the hands! Then 
he passes it on to the next girl, and so forth. If the coin is dropped it 
must be returned to the original player, and started on its course anew. 
It is very difficult to play this silly game without laughing, and almost 
impossible to avoid dropping the dime if one does laugh. 

In the “Build the Bridge” game, a boy and girl stand facing each other, 
holding hands with arms extended to form an arch. Then the girl chooses 
a second boy, who walks under the arch or span, and kisses the girl as he 
passes. Then he takes his position by the side of the girl, locking his arm 
with hers, and calls the name of another girl. This girl kisses boy number 
one as she passes through the arch, then locks her arm into his and 
clasps hands with her partner, so as to form a second span of the “‘bridge.”’ 
The boy whose name she calls kisses both girls and locks arms with girl 
number two, after which he calls a third girl to be his partner, and so on. 
The completed bridge has as many spans as there are couples in the 
game, and the last few couples to line up certainly do a lot of kissing. 

The game known as “‘Spike the Wagon Wheel” begins with a boy and 
girl standing well apart, the girl’s left hand clasped firmly in the boy’s 
right. The two arms involved in this form two opposite spokes inthe 
wheel, the clasped hands representing the hub. The boy flexes his arm, 
draws the girl to him, and kisses her — this is called “spiking the spoke.” 
Then the girl calls out the name of another boy, who chooses a partner 
and goes through the same performance, holding his partner’s hand just 
above the clasped hands of the first couple. There are four spokes in 
the wheel now, and the second girl calls ona third boy to choose a partner 
and “git th’ wheel a-goin’.”” And so it goes until six or eight couples 
have taken their places in the slowly revolving wheel. If any spoke 
should break — that is, if any two hands should lose their grip — all of 
the spokes must be re-spiked. Thus it is that the boys try to release 
their hands, while the girls very ostentatiously attempt to prevent them 
from doing so. 
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In “Wade the Swamp” a boy and girl approach each other from 
opposite sides of the room, lifting their feet high in a sort of slow 
goose-step. When they meet in the center of the floor the girl says 
“Howdy, my leetle Injun,” and.the boy replies “Howdy, my leetle 
squaw.”’ These words must be pronounced slowly and solemnly, without 
changing expression. If the gir] laughs and the boy doesn’t, the boy has 
the privilege of hugging and kissing her. ‘Mostly th’ gals laughs,” an 
old woman told us with a grin. Each couple must “‘wade th’ swamp” 
three times, and then return to his or her original position, usually a seat 
on the floor, or a bench set against the wall. 

Another popular game, called ‘‘Philadelphia,” begins with the boys 
formed in one straight line and the girls in another, facing each other, 
some little distance apart. The number of players makes no difference — 
there need not be an equal number of boys and girls. The boys hold hands, 
and run toward the girls’ line shouting: ‘Here we come!’ They halt 
about six feet from the girls, who ask “‘Whar from?’’ When the boys 
answer ‘‘Philadelphia,”’ the girls all cry ‘““Whut’s your trade ?”’ ‘“Lemon- 
ade,”” comes the reply, and then the girls say ‘““Give us some!’ Upon 
this all the boys begin to make gestures, supposed to represent some 
occupation which they have previously decided upon — planting pota- 
toes, shoeing horses, feeding hogs, picking berries, or what not. The girls 
watch these motions carefully, and then begin to call out guesses as to 
what the boys are doing. As long as they guess wrong, the boys make 
no sign, but when a girl guesses successfully all the boys scamper back 
to the place where their line was originally formed, with the girls in hot 
pursuit. A boy who is caught is out — out of the game, that is. Then 
the girls advance toward the boys, and go through their motions — 
sweeping the floor, milking cows, washing clothes, or something of the 
sort — while the boys guess. And so it goes until all the boys or all the 
girls are eliminated. This game is sometimes played indoors, but usually 
is most successful in the clearing outside the cabin. 

In the “‘Lost My Glove Yesterday” game, the players all stand round 
in a big circle. One boy takes an old glove, runs round and round the 
circle behind the players’ backs, and finally drops the glove at a girl’s 
feet. Then he rushes on, hoping to get around to her again before she 
picks up the glove; if he succeeds, she has to give hima kiss. Otherwise 
she picks up the glove and chases the boy round and round the circle; if 
she tags him with the glove, he gets no kiss, and must go and stand in the 
center of the circle until the game is over. Then the girl runs around the 
ring with the glove, which she drops behind a boy, and so it goes till 
everybody has either been kissed or sent to the center. 

Home-made candy is served at many social affairs, but sometimes the 
making and eating of candy is the principal activity of the evening, such 
a party being referred to as a “‘candy-breakin’.’’ At these functionsold- 
fashioned molasses candy is made, pulled, allowed to harden, and then 
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broken into short pieces, not more than two inches long. Each boy puts 
one end of a piece of candy between his teeth, and thrusts the other end 
in the face of the girl of his choice. If she does not “keer t’ chaw” with 
this particular boy she says simply ‘‘No thank ye, sir.” If she does 
accept his offer she takes the free end in her mouth, and each tries to be 
the first to bite off a bit of the candy. The two must stand without 
touching one another, their hands clasped behind their backs. The one 
who bites through the candy first is the winner, who then chooses a fresh 
piece of candy and a new partner. 

“No one has ever had any fun who hasn’t attended a party of this 
kind,” says Don Wright,! ‘‘and he’s missed a lot if he has not bitten 
candy with the prettiest girl at the party. Since she must bite the candy 
which you hold in your teeth, naturally she left the selection of it to you, 
since it was a foregone conclusion that you’d pick the shortest piece you 
could find. Her maiden modesty would not allow her to select the short 
piece, but her natural woman’s inclinations kept her from being offended 
when it was selected.” 

Sometimes the word candy-breakin’ is used to designate a method of 
“choosin’ up” partners for other games, and thus becomes merely 
incidental to the regular business of the evening. In this case each girl is 
presented with a broken piece of candy, the other end of which is placed 
in a bowl. Then each boy is allowed to draw a piece of candy from the 
bowl, and the girl whose candy matches with the broken end of his piece 
becomes his partner for the evening’s games. 

If the walls of a backwoods cabin are papered at all, they are usually 
covered with newspapers saved for the purpose. When young people get 
together in a newly papered house, they often play a sort of game with 
the pictures or news stories on the wall. ‘“‘Can you-uns find so-and-so?” 
someone asks, and then the others begin a search for the item referred to. 
“Am I hot?” shouts one of the searchers. ‘“Naw, jest kinder warm,” 
answers the one who put the original question. ‘“Am I hot now?” the 
seeker asks again. ‘‘Naw, an’ you're a-gittin’ colder fast!”” comes the 
derisive answer. 

In the old ‘‘Possum Pie’’ game the players all stand about in a circle 
and hold out their hands, while one boy or girl walks around singing: 


Possum pie is made of rye, 
The possum is the meat, 

It’s rough enough an’ tough enough, 
An’ more than we can eat. 


At each word the singer touches a player’s outstretched hand, then 
moves on to the next. The player whose fingers are tapped at the word 
“meat” must kiss the person whose fingers are touched at “‘eat,”’ regard- 


1 Wright, DonC., ‘“‘Candy Biting,’”” Crane Chronicle, Crane, Mo., March 29, 
1934. 
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less of sex, age or inclination. The player who sings the songs skips about 
and touches people according to his own taste, and there is no appeal 
from his decision. Near Galena, Missouri, we once heard a woman sing 
the verse: 


It’s rough enough an’ tough enough 
To set us all to bussin’. 


The word “‘buss,”’ meaning kiss, is still commonly used in the Ozark 
hill-country, particularly by elderly folk. 

There are rumors of other and still older games in some sections of the 
Ozarks, but we have not been able to follow them up, or to find out 
anything very definite about them. In recent years the younger hillfolk 
have come to regard the party-games as “‘durgen,”’ a dialect word which 
means countrified or old-fashioned. Many mountain boys and girls go 
freely to the square dances now, and some of the more progressive even 
favor the modern dances introduced by the tourists and summer colonists. 
The party-game is passing, and a few more years, in our opinion, will see 
its total extinction in the Ozark country. 
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SOME FUSIONS IN MISSOURI BALLADS 


BY FRANCES M. BARBOUR 


Among the various changes that occur in ballads in their long sub- 
literary careers one of the most common is the shifting of stanzas from 
one ballad to another. Such borrowings are obviously encouraged by 
peculiarities of the ballad itself. A marked similarity of theme, situation, 
and incident makes stanzas from one ballad fit easily into another from 
the standpoint of sense, and the characteristic ballad meter affords a 
perfect metrical fusion. An additional incentive to the appropriation of 
lines from one ballad for use in another is the singer’s taste for embellish- 
ment. It is most commonly the lines luxurious in sentiment or verbal 
embroidery that have been shifted from one ballad to another, a process 
as likely in this case to be conscious as instinctive or accidental. 

In the ensuing study of ballad fusions variants of common ballads 
current in the Missouri Ozarks! have been examined and compared with 
other American variants. 


BARBARA ALLEN 
(Child 84) 


He sent his servant down to tell 
The town where she was dwellin’, 
Saying, ‘‘Come, O come to my master’s bed 
If your name be Barbary Allen. 


“For death is printed on his lips 
And o’er his heart is stealin’ 

And none the better will he be 
Till he sees Barbary Allen.” 


“Tf death be printed on his lips 
And o’er his heart is stealin’, 
Then none the better will he be 
While my name’s Barbary Allen.”’ 


As she was walking in the fields 
She heard the death bells pealin’ 
And every stroke they seemed to say, 
“‘Hard-hearted Barbary Allen.” 


1 All variants printed here were sung by Miss Minnie Doyel, Arlington, 
Phelps County, Missouri. 
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She turned her body round and round 
And spied the corpse a-comin’. 

Saying, ‘“‘Let him down, O let him down 
That I may gaze upon him.” 


The more she looked, the mote she cried, 
Her heart was filled with sorrow, 

Saying, ‘“Mother, O Mother, go fix my bed, 
I’m bound to die to-morrow.” 


Saying, ‘““Mother, O Mother, go fix my bed, 
And fix it soft and narrow, 

Sweet William died for me to-day; 
I'll die for him to-morrow.” 


From her breast there sprang a red rose, 
From his there sprang a briar; 
They climbed and climbed to the church steeple top 
And there they tied in a true lovers’ knot, 
The rose around the briar. 


The last five lines of this variant of ‘‘Barbara Allen” are a condensation 
of these two stanzas from ‘‘Fair Margaret and Sweet William” (Child 74) : 


Margaret was buried in the lower chancel, 
Sweet William in the higher; 

Out of her breast there sprang a rose, 
And out of his a briar. 


They grew as high as the church-top 
Till they could grow no higher, 

And there they grew in a true lovers’ knot, 
Which made all people admire. 


Such lines are common, almost identical stanzas occurring at the end of 
“Lord Thomas and Fair Annet” (Child 73), “Lord Lovel’’ (Child 75), 
“The Lass of Roch Royal’ (Child 76), and perhaps others. 

The shifting of these stanzas to “‘Barbara Allen,’’ however, seems to 
have occurred relatively recently. They do not occur in any of the Child 
versions, but it is obvious that this adaptation is now quite common in 
America. Six out of eight Missouri texts of “Barbara Allen” contain 
similar lines (H. M. Belden’s A, B, C, and F,! and Louise Pound’s A*). 


1 Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. X1X, pp. 286 and following. 
* Louise Pound, American Ballads and Songs, $3, p. 9 
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Approximately the same proportion obtains elsewhere, for some trace 
of these stanzas is found in two of John H. Cox’s three southern variants 
(B and C?), in four of Reed Smith’s six,? (South Carolina), and in five of 
Campbell and Sharp’s six,? (southern Appalachian). They also occur in 
W. R. Mackenzie’s Nova Scotia text (B*). 

In this case the fusion seems to have taken place as a result of a desire 
for embellishment, although it is obvious that a similarity of situation 
might have been a contributing force. In all cases there is a desire on the 
part of star-crossed lovers for reunion in the hereafter. The reunion is 
here symbolized elaborately, according to the taste of the singer of ballads. 


THE HOUSE CARPENTER 
(Child 243, “(James Harris” or ‘‘The Daemon Lover”) 


“T once could have married a king’s daughter 
And she would have married me, 

But I have crossed the deep briny ocean 
All for the love of thee.” 


“Tf you could have married a king’s daughter 
And she would have married thee, 

You need not have crossed the deep briny ocean 
All for the love of me. 


“{If you could have married a king’s daughter, 
I think you are to blame]® 

For I am married to a house carpenter, 
And I think he’s a fine young man.”’ 


“Tf you will leave your house carpenter 
And come along with me, 

I'll take you where the grass grows green 
On the banks of Liberty.” 


She picked up her dear little babe 
And gave it kisses three, 

Saying, ‘‘Stay at home, my dear little babe, 
Keep father company.” 


1 Folk Songs of the South, $16, p. 96. 

® South Carolina Ballads, $8, p. 219. 

3 English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians, p. 90 and following. 

* Ballads and Sea Songs from Nova Scotia, $9, p. 35- 

5 Supplied from H. M. Belden, Journal of American Folk-lore, Vol. XIX, 


Pp. 297. 
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Two versions of this ballad from Tuscumbia, Missouri, contain an 
elaborate 
following: 
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She went into her dressing room 
And dressed all up so gay 

Just for to leave her house carpenter 
And sail on the raging sea. 


“And what have you got to maintain me upon 
And keep me from slavery ?” 


“T’ve seven ships in harbor and on sea 
And seven more on land 

And three hundred of bright boatsmen 
To rise at your command.” 


She picked up her dear little babe 
And gave it kisses four, 

Saying, “Stay at home my dear little babe 
Whose face I shall see no more.” 


This lady had not been a-sailing on deck 
For more than two weeks or three, 

When she was down at the bottom of the boat, 
Weeping most bitterly. 


“O, do you weep for your silver or your gold, 
Or do you weep for your store, 

Or do you weep for your house carpenter 
You left on the other shore ?”’ 


“T neither weep for my silver nor my gold, 
I neither weep for my store, 

But I do weep for my poor little babe 
Whose face I shall see no more.” 


This lady had not been a-sailing on deck 
For more than three weeks or four, 


When there sprang a leak at the bottom of the boat; 


Her weeping was heard no more. 


stanza descriptive of the lady’s appearance. In one it is the 
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She dressed herself all neat and clean, 
All dressed in living green, 

And all the cities that she went through, 
They took her to be some queen, 


and in the other: 


She dressed herself in scarlet red, 
Her waist with maiden green, 

And every city that she rode through, 
They took her to be some queen. 


These stanzas are an adaptation from ‘‘Lord Thomas and Fair Annet” 
(Child, B, stanza 20, and D, stanza 11). This shift does not occur in any 
of the Child versions of ‘“The Daemon Lover,’ and it is not a common 
one. The adaptation is apparently a clear case of a desire for embellish- 
ment and could hardly be accounted for by the very vague similarity of 
situation. Almost any occasion is an excuse for a woman to dress up, 
and your ballad singer, it seems, will dress her up with no excuse at all. 


THE SILVER DAGGER 


Come all ye young people, come circle round me, 
Listen to these few lines I’m going to write; 

They’re just as true as ever were written, 
Concerning a fair and beautiful bride. 


He courted her for his true love, 

And he loved her dearly as he loved his own life, 
And he ofttimes said while in her presence 

He’d make her his lawful and wedded wife. 


But when his parents came to know this, 

They strove to part them night and day, 
Saying, ‘‘Son, O son, she’s a poor orphant girl; 

O do not have her,”’ they would sometimes say. 


Then he knelt down before his father, 
Saying, “Father, father, pity her, 

And do not keep me from my true love, 
For she is all the world to me.” 


But when his true love came to know this, 
She resolved what she would do; 

She rambled forth and left her village, 
No more her present groups to view. 
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“The Silver Dagger,’’ according to Cecil Sharp,! is commonly con- 
fused with an English ballad, ‘““Awake, Awake,” and Professor Kittredge 
has assembled the original and confused versions.” In this case, the 
stanzas have been shifted from “‘The Silver Dagger’? to the English 
ballad. “Awake, Awake” (or ‘““The Drowsy Sleeper”’), in comparison 
with “The Silver Dagger,” is flat and tasteless to the palate. A girl 
simply refuses to arouse her sleeping parents to ask their permission to 
marry her lover, of whom they disapprove. Apparently the ballad singer 
found in the closing stanzas of ‘The Silver Dagger” the spice lacking in 
the quiet indecisive story of “Awake, Awake’’; and in consequence the 
gentle English ballad commonly occurs in America highly flavored 
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She stole away a silver dagger 
And concealed it near her heart, 


He who was standing near 

Heard and knew his true love’s voice; 
He ran like somebody distracted, 

Saying, ““O, my love, I fear you’re lost.” 


Then he picked up the bloody body 
And rolled it over in his arms, 

Saying, “Gold, no gold nor friends can save you; 
You’re bound to die with all your charms.”’ 


Then her two black eyes she opened, 

Saying, ““O, my love, you’ve come too late. 
Prepare to meet me on Mount Zion, 

Where all our joys will be complete.” 


Then he picked up the bloody dagger 
And thrust it quickly through his heart, 
Saying, ‘““This may prove an awful warning 
To those who would true lovers part.” 


with tragic violence: 


Then Willie drew a silver dagger 
And pierced it through his aching heart, 
Saying, “Farewell to my own true lover, 
Farewell, farewell, I am at rest.” 


1 English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians, p. 330. 
2 Journal of American Folk-lore, Vol. XXX, pp. 342—3. 
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Then Mary drew the bloody dagger 
And pierced it through her snow-white breast, 
Saying, “Farewell, dear father, mother; 
Farewell, farewell, we’re both at rest.’’! 


Here again the situations are sufficiently similar that material from one 
ballad fits almost equally well in the other. 


PRETTY POLLY 
(Child 4, “Lady Isabel and the Elf Knight”) 


“T have drowned here six fair ladies, 
And the seventh one you will be. 


“Take off those costly robes you wear 
And fold them here by me — 

They are too costly and too fine 

To float on the salt, salt sea.”’ 


And plunged him into the sea, 


Saying, ‘‘Lie there, lie there, you false-hearted man, 
Lie there instead of me, 

Your clothes are not too costly and too fine 

To float on the salt, salt sea.’ 


She mounted on the milk-white steed 
And led the dappled gray, 

And rode into her own dear home; 

It was three long hours till day. 


“Come down, come down, my pretty little parrot 
And sit upon my knee” 


1 Louise Pound, American Ballads and Songs, also Journal of American 
Folk-love, Vol. XXX, p. 338. 


“Turn your back around to me —” 
She picked him up quite manfully 
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“T won’t come down, I can’t come down 

And sit upon your knee — 

The way you’ve murdered your own true love 
I’m afraid you'll murder me.” 


In this fragmentary remnant of a ballad which is quite rare in Missouri 
(I believe only one other variant! has been reported from there) there 
occurs a very unusual borrowing. The parrot in this variant behaves in 
an altogether different manner from what he does in any other variant 
that I have examined. Ordinarily he calls to his mistress on her return, 
arousing her irate father, who questions him. For a minute we tremble 
for the fate of a young person who has recently made off with many of 
her parents’ worldly possessions. But the parrot displays a remarkable 
resourcefulness, explaining that he had called for his mistress to drive 
the cat away from him. The parrot is rewarded by his mistress with a 
gold and ivory cage. 

The bird of the Phelps County version behaves like an accusing con- 
science. He is so different, in fact, that one immediately suspects a 
substitution, for ballads have a way of holding to the essential facts of the 
story in the midst of verbal changes. As it happens, a bird from an 
entirely different ballad has been substituted for the girl’s parrot. 

The source of this strangely misfit bird is ‘Loving Henry’ and 
similarity of situation is sufficient reason for the shifting of this bird to 
“Pretty Polly.” A jealous girl murders her lover and throws his body 
into a well. Finding the bird a witness to her crime, she calls to it as 
follows: 


“Fly down, fly down, little birdie,”’ she called, 
“And sit on my right knee, 

For the costly cords that’s round my waist 
Will be supplied to thee.”’ 


To this the bird answers: 


“T could fly down if I would fly down 
And sit upon your knee; 

But the way you murdered your own true love 
Surely you would murder me.” 


Here certainly a desire for elaborateness could not have prompted the 
shift, for the lines from ‘“‘Loving Henry” are much less colorful than the 
lines which they have replaced. In this case, I believe, a singer’s memory 
harbored two birds which were interchangeable, and after a lapse of time 
this confusion resulted. 

1H. M. Belden, Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. XIX, p. 232. 

2 Child 68; also George L. Kittredge, Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
Vol. XX, p. 253. 
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SONGS OF THE CUMBERLANDS 


BY Bess ALICE OWENS 


These songs are selected from more than fourteen hundred ballads and 
ditties collected in Pike County, Kentucky, in the foothills of the Cum- 
berlands. Many of the Kentucky variants were secured through students 
of Pikeville College and Pikeville High School. The melodies were 
notated by Miss Alta May Lumbard, Professor of Music at Pikeville 
College, and by Dr. D. West Richards, a recognized composer and 
student of folklore in Wales, his native country, and now Professor 
of Music at Western Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge my indebtedness to Miss Lumbard 
and Dr. Richards, to those students and to the many friends who 
entrusted me with their rich heritage of song. For valued encourage- 
ment during the collecting I wish to express my gratitude to 
Dr. Charles S. Pendleton, Professor of the Teaching of English at 
George Peabody College, and to Professor Percy W. Long of New York 
University. 

This selection must not be taken as a cross section of the music 0i 
the Cumberlands. In number it represents less than one-fiftieth of those 
songs found by one collector, and only when considered with the 
traditional ballads and folk-songs recorded here and in other regions 
can it be considered an adequate picture of these reticent, fun-loving, 
Stoical, God-fearing people. 


CONTENTS 

I. Jamie and Jeanie 216 13. Lorena 228 
2. Patty McGuire 217 14. Mary Was a Servant Girl 230 
3. Short Life o’ Trouble 219 15. A Mountaineer’s Courtship 231 
4. Darling, We Have Long 219 16. Catherine Moore 232 
Been Parted 17. We Hooped and We Hollo’d 233 
5. Shady Grove 220 18. Turkey in the Straw 234 
6. Out Last Night 221 1g. Johnny Sands 235 
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I. JAMIE AND JEANIE! 


“When ye gang a - wa’ Jamie, Far across the sea, laddie, 


@ 


When ye gang to Ger-man-y, What will ye bring to me, laddie?” 


“T’'ll bring ye a braw new goon, Jeanie, 
I'll bring ye a braw new goon, lassie, 
And it’ll be a silken goon 
Wey flounces set aroon, lassie.”’ 


“O, that’s no gift a’va, Jamie, 
O, that’s no gift a’va, laddie, 

For there’s no a goon in a’ the toon 
I'd like when ye’r awa’, laddie.”” 


“When I come back agin, Jeanie, 
When I come back again, lassie, 
I'll bring wi’ me a gallant gay 
To be ye’r own guid man, lassie.” 


“Be my guide man yersel, Jamie, 
Be my guide man yersel, laddie, 
An’ take me ower to Germany, 
At hame wi’ ye to dwell, laddie.” 


“T dinna ken how that can be, Jeanie, 
I dinna ken how that can be, lassie, 
For I hae a wife and bairnies three, 
And I dinna ken how ye’d agree, lassie.” 


“Ye should ’a telt me that in time, Jamie, 
Ye should ’a telt me that lang syne, laddie, 
For had I kent o’ yer false heart, 
Ye ne’er would gotten mine, laddie.”’ 


! Contributed by Mr. Marshel Watterson, a student who came to Pikeville 
College from Hendersonville, North Carolina in 1931. 
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“Yer ee was like a spell, Jeanie, 
Yer ee was like a spell, lassie, 

And ilka day bewitched me sa’ 
I could’na help masel, lassie.” 


“Gang back to yer wife and hame, Jamie, 
Gang back to yer bairnies three, laddie, 
And I will pray they ne’er may thoil 
A broken heart like mine, laddie.”’ 


“O, dry yer tearfu’ ee, Jeanie, 
O, dry yer tearfu’ ee, lassie, 

For I ha’ neither wife nor bairns, 
And I’ll wed name but ye, lassie.” 


“Think well for fear ye rue, Jamie, 
Think well for fear ye rue, laddie, 

For I have neither gowd nor lan’ 
To be a match for ye, laddie.”’ 


“All Blairathol is mine, Jeanie, 
Little Dunkeld is mine, lassie, 

St. Anton’s Towers and Etrie Bowers, 
And all that’s mine is thine, lassie.” 


2. PATTY MCGUIRE! 


My name it is Patty Mc Guire, I came from sweet Car- 
lee__; I fell inlove withan I - rish girl by the name of 


Kate Mc Gee___._I went to see her last eve - ning in the 


1 Taken down from the singing of Mrs. Clark Farley of Oklahoma. 


} 
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mer-ry monthof May, Be-fore I got in-side the gate, her 


mother to Barney did say_—_: ‘“‘Now Barney, come up to the 


== 
— 


Patil whydon’tyouhear me speak? Forthere is Mister Mc 


Guire tocourtyour sis - ter Kate; You know he owns a fine 


farm_ not a great wayout of town. Get out of that, you 


$ 


im-pu-dent brat, let Mister McGuire set down.” 


I met Kate at the door, I gave her an Irish hug; 

She returned the compliment but slapped me on the mug; 

Saying, “Pat, you’d better be aisy for mother’s a-watching you, 

Just then the old woman hollered out, as old women often do: 
Chorus. 


Got Kate in the corner, told her lots of love, 

Told her she was an angel from regions far above. 

She said she’d never flew yet, just then the old woman did shout: 

“Barney, you little papoon, I’ll whip you when he gets out.” 
Chorus. 


Now we are married, the honey-moon is o’er; 
There never was a happier pair e’er walked old Ireland’s shore. 
We have two sons and daughters to increase our joy; 
I ofttimes think of Barney, the impudent Irish boy. 
Chorus. 


Chorus 
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3. SHORT LIFE O’ TROUBLE! 


You prom-isedthat you’dmar-ry me, A - stand - ing at the 


Chorus 
sta-tion door. Shortlife of trou-ble.___, A few morewordsa- 


part; Ashortlife in trouble, my dear Poorboy with a_ broken heart. 


Now you've broke your promise, 
Go marry whoever you may; 
This old world is so big and wide, 

I’ll ramble back some day. 


If I owned this whole wide world, 
And all that’s in it, too, 

I'd give it all in silver and gold 
If I was only married to you. 


4. DARLING, WE HAVE LONG BEEN PARTED? 


old! I’ve been wounded, broken-hearted For my love has not grown cold. 


1 This was communicated by a pupil in Pikeville High School and a 
variant by Mr. Tom Owens, who learned it in Altoona, Pennsylvania. 
? From Miss Flossie Martin. 


You know what you prom - ised, Notmorethana week a - go; 
Darling, we havelongbeen parted, How I miss your love of 
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I am dreaming of you, darling, 
Dreaming of your eyes so blue; 

Take me back for I am dying, 
I'll be happy, so will you. 


Oh, they tell you I’m unworthy. 
And they tell you I’m untrue; 

How it makes my heart ache, darling, 
For I love no one but you. 


Think how often we have wandered 
Down by that moonlit sea, 

Where you promised you’d be true, dear, 
And never love no one but me. 


I will send your letters to you 
But your picture I love well. 

Henceforth we meet, we'll meet as strangers 
Where we cannot say farewell. 


Go and try to win another, 
Try to win her for your bride, 
I am bound with sad experience, 
Love can never win this time. 


We are parting now forever, 
Gathering flowers from the dell; 
On each one it’s plainly written 
The sad and lonely word, ‘‘Farewell.” 


5. SHADY GROVE! 


T 


Waydown yonder in a shadygrove, Wherethe river runsdeepand 


mud-dy, There I met my pretty littlemiss, ThereI met my hon-ey. 


“What’s your name, my pretty little miss? 
What’s your name, my honey ?” 

She answered me with a te-he-he, 
“My name’s Easter Sunday.” 


1 From Miss Nancy Trivette, Jonancy. 
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“How old are you, my pretty little miss? 
How old are you, my honey ?”’ 

She answered me with a te-he-he, 
“T’'ll be sixteen next Sunday.” 


“Will you walk with me, my pretty little miss? 
Will you walk with me, my honey ?” 

She answered me with a te-he-he, 
“T'll walk with anybody.” 


“Will you marry me, my pretty little miss? 
Will you marry me, my honey?” 

She answered me with a te-he-he, 
“T’ll marry anybody.” 


6. OUT LAST NIGHT? 


Out last night for to make my rounds, Met lit - tle 


Sa-die and shot her down; Wentbackhomeand I went to 


bed With a_ for-ty-four re- volv-er un-der my head. 


Made a little run, but it was most too slow 

They overtook me in Jericho; 

Got back home the judge and jury was on the stand, 
Judge held the papers in his own right hand. 


Saying, “Kind sir, is your name Thomas Lee 
Who met little Sadie and shot her down?” 

“No sir, kind sir, my name is Brown; 

If you have any papers, please read them to me.” 


1 From Mrs. Ethel McCoy, a cook in Pikeville. She learned it in Genoa, 
Layne County, West Virginia. 
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7. JUMBO! 


Ma-ma sentme_ to thespring,Andtold me not to stay; I 
=- 


fell in lovewith a _ pretty lit-tle boy, And couldn’t get a- 


Chorus 


n 


way. Better let Jumbo be, be, Better let Jumbo be. 


Come last Saturday night he did, 
And stayed till almost three; 
Said he never loved a girl 
As well as he loved me. 
Chorus. 


Mama sent me to the spring, 
Told me not to stay; 
I fell in love with a pretty little boy 
And stayed till Christmas Day. 
Chorus. 


Jumbo gave me peaches, 
Jumbo gave me pears, 
Jumbo gave me fifty cents 
To kiss him on the stairs. 

Chorus. 


I gave him back his peaches, 
I gave him back his pears; 
I gave him back his fifty cents 
And kicked him down the stairs. 
Chorus. 


1 Taken down from two singers, Miss Ella Danron, Island Creek, and Mrs. 
P. H. Owens, Pikeville. 
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8. IDA RED! 


Down the roadand a - cross thecreek, Can’t get let-ter but 


once a week, Ida Red, Ida Blue, I gotstruckon Ida, too. 


Bought me a horse and made me a sled, 
Nobody can’t ride but Ida Red. 


Ida Red, if you were mine? 

You wouldn’t do nothing but starch and iron; 
Starch and iron and stitch and sew, 

Fix to go to meeting when you want to go. 


Ida Red, she lives in town, 

Weighs three hundred and forty pound. 

Ida Red, riding through town, 

Riding a billy-goat and leading a hound. 

The old hound barked and the billy-goat jumped, 
Throwed little Ida right a-straddle of a stump. 


9. POOR PEGGIE? 


to his dear child, Singing lull-a-by ba- by, singing lull - a - by-bye. 
1 From Miss Mae Smallwood, Dorton, Pike County. 
2 Noted from the singing of Mrs. P. H. Owens, Pikeville. It was learned 
from her grandmother, who came from Scotland as a child. 


; There was an old man inthe time of the war, He had a lame 

leg and his face was allscarred, He sat by his window singing . 
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Chorus - 
“Your mother’s gone left you and I can’t tell for why; 
But when she returns, she shall never come in, 
She will have to go sailing with her soldier again.”’ 


He walked the streets with a damsel so fair 
Who held in her arms his infant so dear, 


He saddled his horse and away he did ride 
Intending to halt her down by the seaside. 

When he got there, being late in the day, 

Poor Peggie and the soldier had just sailed away. 


They had not been sailing more than a week, two or three, 
Till Peggie and the soldier they did disagree. 

He kicked her, he cuffed her, he called her by names, 

He made her return to her own country again. 


And when she returned, she went in the night 
Because she was ashamed to be seen in daylight; 
She crept to the window to listen awhile, 

To hear her old husband sing to her dear child: 


She rapped at the window, she rapped it again, 

She called for her husband, she called him by name. 
“Go ’way from my window, there’s no lodging here, 
You will have to sail o’er the sea with a soldier.” 


I0. IN THE PINES! 


If I - - had listened to what grand - mother said, 


Where wouldI to - night? In the pines, in the pines, where the 


sun never shines, And shiv’ringwherethe cold winds _ blow. 


1 Secured by Miss Carolyn Elizabeth Owens from Miss Grace Helvey. 
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Oh, my dar-ling, my dar-lingdon’ttell me no lie, Where did you 


n 


stay last night___? In the pines, in the pines, where the 


sun never shines, And _ shiv’ring wherethecold winds blow__. 


The longest train I ever saw rolled down that Georgia line, 
It backed back at a signal stop, and killed that girl of mine. 
In the pines, in the pines, where the sun never shines, 
And shivered where the cold winds blow. 

Chorus. 


Her hair was in a charm of curls, 
And rosy cheeks she had. 
In the pines, in the pines, where the sun never shines, 
And shivered where the cold winds blow. 
Chorus. 


II. LOVING NANCY! 


court her tooslow, Don’tcourt any other____Un-til shesays“‘no.”’ 


1 Recorded by Miss Flossie Martin from Miss Imel Thompson, Burning 
Fork of Coon. 


Chorus 
Come all you unmarried men, Comesitdownby me; A bachelor’s fair 
warning I’ll sing un-tothee. Whenyoucourta fair la - dy__, Don’t 
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I courted loving Nancy 
’Til her favors I won, 
Straight after another 
Although I did go. 
In the haste of my practice, 
And the course of my woe, 
I lost loving Nancy 
By courting too slow. 


Then I took a slight sail, 
I sailed o’er the main, 
The bluebirds were singing 
And making their game. 
The thoughts of loving Nancy 
Still roved in my mind, 
I thought of her often, 
As I walked along. 


I wrote her a letter 
For to let her know 
I had not forgot her 
Although I did go. 
She wrote me an answer 
For to let me know 
That she was lawfully married 
And I was too slow. 


Sweet William came to hear this, 
It struck him for death, 

Says, “‘Must I die love-sick 
And never get rest ?” 

Loving Nancy came to hear this, 
It filled her with grief, 

Says, “I’l) go to sweet William 
And give him relief.” 


And as she was standing 
Near by his bedside, 
She says, ‘“‘This is the one 
That should have been your bride. 
Though I am lawfully married, 
I'll die for your sake.” 
She threw her arms around him, 
And felt his heart break. 
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“Don’t slight my poor husband, 
Don’t slight him, I say, 
Don’t throw this up to him 
When I’m gone away.” 
Sweet William is dead, 
I hope he’s at rest; 
Loving Nancy, she fainted, 
And died on his breast. 


I2. CAROLINA LADY! 


Down in Caro - lin-a liveda_ la-dy, She was beau-ti - ful and 


la - dy, And no young 


gay; And was de - ter-minedto live a 


( 


man could her be - tray, Unless it be amanof honor or of war. 


At length there came two loving brothers 

This fair young lady for to see; 
One of them was a brave lieutenant 

And one of them was a bold sea captain 
That belonged to a ship called “Colonel Cord.” 


Up spoke, up spoke that fair young lady 
Saying, ‘“‘I can only be one man’s bride, 
But come ye here tomorrow morning 
And this case we will decide.”’ 


Then she called for coach and horses 
To be ready at her command. 

Then these three lovers rode on together 
Until they came to a lions’ den. 


And there they stopped and there they halted, 
While these two brothers stood gazing round; 
All for a space of half an hour 
She lay speechless on the ground. 


1 From Miss Ila Scott, Burning Fork of Coon, whose great grandparents, 
two of them Irish and two German, settled first in Virginia. 
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At length she did recover 
And threw her fan in a lions’ den, 
Saying, ‘“Which of you will gain this lady 
Will bring to me my fan again.” 


Up spoke, up spoke that bold sea captain 
Saying, ‘“‘Lady, I don’t disapprove, 
Although I am a man of honor, 
I cannot lose my life for love.” 


Up spoke, up spoke that brave lieutenant 
Saying, “‘Lady, I don’t disapprove, 
Although I am a man of honor, 
I will return your fan or die.”’ 


Down in the den of lions he ventured, 
Those fierce lions, they looked so grim, 
He ripped and stormed around among them 

And did return her fan again. 


And when she saw her love a-coming 
And unto him no harm was done, 

She threw herself all in his arms, 
Saying, “This is the prize you’ve won.” 


Up spoke, up spoke this bold sea captain 
Just like a man been troubled in mind, 

Saying, ‘“Through these lonesome hills I’ll wander 
Where no man shall never me find.” 


13. LORENA! 


grass a - gain; The sun’s low down the sky, Lo - re-na, The 


1 Contributed by Mrs. P. H. Owens, Pikeville. Dr. Bert Roller of Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tennessee, said ‘‘Lorena’’ was the one song sung by 
both North and South. 


The years roll slow-ly by, Lo-re-na, Thesnow is on the 
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frost gleams where the flow’rs have been. But the heart beats on as 


— 


warmly now As when the summer days were nigh; Thesun will 


4. 
rn 


nev-er dip so low A-down af - fec-tion’s cloudless sky.' 


A hundred months have passed, Lorena, 
Since last I clasped your hand in mine, 
And felt your pulse beat fast, Lorena, 
But mine beat faster, far, than thine! 
A hundred months — ’twas flow’ring May 
Wher up the hilly slope we’d climb 
To watch the dying of the day 
And hear the village church-bells chime. 


We loved each other then, Lorena, 
More than we ever dared to tell; 
And what might we have been, Lorena, 
Had but our lovin’ prospered well! 
But all is past, those years are flown, 
I'll not call back their shadowy forms; 
I'll say to those lost years, sleep on — 
Sleep on, nor heed life’s pelting storms. 


We have passed youth’s golden glow, Lorena, 
Those days are with the eternal past; 
Our heads will soon lie low, Lorena, 
Life’s tide is ebbing out so fast. 
But there’s a future — oh, thank God, 
Of life this is so small a part; 
Tis dust to dust beneath the sod, 
But there, up there, ’tis heart to heart. 


1 Repeat last two lines of each stanza for refrain. 
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14. MARY WAS A SERVANT GIRL! 


Ma-ry was a servant girl, Sheloveda_ sail - - or boy, 


Her father kept a public house Downby the sea-sideshore. 


“When you go, don’t you tell your name, 
Or let my parents know 

That you are little young Edward 

Who plowed the lowlands low.” 


There he sat dreaming, 

Until time to go to bed, 

But little did he know of the sorrow 
That soon would crown his head. 


He arose and went to bed, 
But had scarcely fallen asleep, 
Till Mary’s cruel old father 
Into his room did creep. 


He stabbed and dragged him out of bed 
Down by the seaside shore, 

And sent his body bleeding 

To plow the lowlands low. 


Mary was lying sleepin’, 

She dreamed a frightful dream, 

She dreamed of seeing her true love’s blood 
All flowing in a stream. 


She arose, put on her clothes 

Just at the break of day, 

Saying, “Father, where is that young man 
Who came here Jast night to stay?” 


“‘He is dead, not a tale to tell, 
His gold will make a show. 

I sent his body bleeding 

To plow the lowlands low.” 


1 Contributed by Miss Margaret Boyd, who learned it from Miss Burchett 
of Franklin Furnace, Ohio. 
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“Father, father, cruel old father, 
You shall die a public show 

For killing my true lover 

Who plowed the lowlands low.” 


His body lies in the ocean, 
Cold waves roll over his breast, 
His body’s in a motion, 

I hope his soul’s at rest. 


“Ohwhen(are)youcoming to see mg to see me, to 


see me, My dear old reckless boy?” 1 expect I’llcome next 


Sun-day, next Sun-day, next Sun-day, 


cold weather is good.” 


“Oh how long do you think you will court me, court me, court me, 
Oh how long do you think you will court me, 

My dear old reckless boy ?” 

“T expect I will court you all night, all night, all night, 

I expect I’ll court you all night, 

If cold weather is good.” 


“Oh when do you think we will marry, we will marry, we will marry. 
Oh when do you think we will marry, 

My dear old reckless boy ?” 

“T expect we’ll marry in a week, in a week, in a week, 

If cold weather is good.” 


“Oh what are you going to ride to the wedding in, the wedding in, the 
wedding in, 

My dear old reckless boy ?”’ 

“T expect I will ride my log sled, my log sled, my log sled, 

I expect I will ride my log sled, 

If cold weather is good.” 


1 Contributed by Myrtle Meade, Pike County. 


16° 
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‘Who are you going to bring to the wedding inn, the wedding inn, the 
wedding inn, 

Oh who are you going to bring to the wedding inn, 

My dear old reckless boy ?” ; 

“T expect I’ll bring my children, my children, my children, 

Oh I expect I’ll bring my children, 

If cold weather is good.” 


“Well, I didn’t know you had any children, any children, any children, 
Well, I didn’t know you had any children, 

My dear old reckless boy.” 

“Oh yes, I have six children, six children, six children, 

Oh yes, I have six children, Jales, Jim, Joles, Sally and the baby.”’ 


“Run and tell Aunt Sally, Aunt Sally, Aunt Sally, 

Oh run and tell Aunt Sally, the old gray goose is dead; 
The one that she’s been saving, been saving, been saving, 
The one she been saving to make her feather bed.’ 


16. CATHERINE MOORE? 


Come all you young and sil- ly lads, And listen to my sto-ry__. 


I’lltell you of theplan I fixed, To fool Miss Catherine Moore. 


I went into her father’s house 
Just like a clever fellow. 

I told her the grapes and plums were ripe, 
Let’s spend one social hour. 


When we got well nigh the place, 
“There is something to fear, sir, 
My father he’ll come down this way 

And see us here, sir.” 


1 The last stanza is from ‘‘Go Tell Aunt Nancy”’ (Sally). 
? Contributed by Mr. T. I. Reynolds of Belfry, Kentucky. He obtained it 
from T. J. Lesley of John’s Creek, in 1866. 
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She says, ““You climb up yoncpr tree 
Until he passeth by, sir, | 

And we will gather grapes anc} plums, 
And we will sport and play, js 


Not being the least offende: 
My true love stood close by tl¥: 
To see how I ascended. 


And when I got well nigh thefop, 
She looked at me and smil&, sir, 

Saying, ‘“‘Eat your plums andg’suck your thumbs 
And quickly go home, 


I ripped and tore and cursed and swore 
Just like a man distracted, 

I ripped and tore at Catherine Moore 
To see how she had acted. 


And when my thoughts returned to me 
To see how she’d recommended, 

I went and made a wife of her 
And all my troubles ended. 


17. WE HOOPED AND WE HOLLO’p? 


moonin the water And that we left behind. Lookathere, now! 


Some said it was a moon 
Others they said “‘nay.”’ 

Some said it was a cheese 
With its half cut away. 
Looka there, now! 


1 Contributed by Mrs. B. J. Wells (née Katherine Roscoe Howard) from 
Summer County, Tennessee. Her ancestors brought it from Roscoe in the 
northern part of England in a shire bordering on Scotland. 


I climbed straightway into th tree, 
tree 
: allegretto 
We hooped and we hollo’d And the next thing we did find Was a 
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We hooped and we hollo’d 
And the next thing we did find 
Was a pig in the mud 
And that we left behind. 
Looka there, now! 


Some said it was a pig (bag) 
Others they said “‘nay.”’ 
Some said it was an elephant 
With its snout cut away. 

Looka there, now! 


We hooped and we hollo’d 
And the next thing we did find 
Was an owl in a tree 
And that we left behind. 
Looka there, now! 


Some said it was — — — 
Others said it was ‘“‘nay.”’ 

Some said it was the devil 
And we all ran away. 
Looka there, now! 


18. TURKEY IN THE STRAW! 


As I was a-gwine down the road, 
Tired team and a heavy load, 
Crack my whip and the leader sprung; 
I says “day-day”’ to the wagon tongue. 
Chorus 


Turkey in the straw, turkey in the hay, 
Roll them and twist them up a high tuckahaw, 
And hit ’em up a tune called “Turkey in the straw.” 


Went out to milk and I didn’t know how, 
I milked the goat instead of the cow; 
A monkey on a pile of straw 
A-winkin’ at his mother-in-law. 


1 Contributed by Miss Sally Howard, Lynn Grove, Kentucky. This is 
sung to the tune of ‘“‘Polly Woddle Doodle.” 
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Met Mister Catfish coming down stream, 

Says Mister Catfish, ““What does you mean?” 
Caught Mister Catfish by the snout 

And turned Mister Catfish wrong side out. 


Come to the river and I couldn’t get across, 
Paid five dollars for an old blind horse. 

Wouldn’t go ahead, nor he wouldn’t stand still, 
So he went up and down like an old saw mill. 


As I came down the new cut road, 
Met Mister Bullfrog, met Miss Toad, 

And every time Miss Toad would sing 
Ol’ Bull Frog cut a pigeon wing. 


I jumped in the seat and I saw a little gell, 

The horse ran away, broke the wagon all to hell; 
Sugar in the gourd and honey in the horn, 

I never was so happy since the hour I was born. 


Ig. JOHNNY SANDS 


A man whose name was Johnny Sands 
Had married Betty Hague, 
And though she brought him gold and lands 
She prov’d a terrible plague; 
For oh, she was a scolding wife, 
Full of caprice and whim. 
He said that he was tired of life 
And she was tired of him, 
And she was tired of him, 
And she was tired of him. 


Says he, “Then I will drown myself, 
The river runs below.” 

Says she, “Pray do, you silly elf, 
I wished it long ago.” 

Says he, “‘Upon the brink I'll stand, 
Do you run down the hill 

And push me in with all your might.” 
Says she, ‘‘My love, I will,” 
Says she, “My love, 'I will,” 
Says she, ‘“My love, I will.” 
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“For fear that I should courage lack 


And try to save my life, 


Pray tie my hands behind my back.” 


“T will,” replied his wife. 


She tied them fast, as you may think, 


And when securely done, 


“Now stand,” she says, “upon the brink, 


And I'll prepare to run, 
And I'll prepare to run, 
And I'll prepare to run.” 


All down the hill his loving bride 


Now ran with all her force, 


To push him in — he stepped aside, 


And she fell in, of course. 


Now splashing, dashing, like a fish, 


“Oh save me, Johnny Sands!” 


“T can’t, my dear, tho’ much I wish, 


For you have tied my hands, 
For you have tied my hands, 
For you have tied my hands.” 


20. BANKS OF THE WAINBOW WELLOW! 


1 Contributed by Mrs, Nancy Priddy, Kessing, Kentucky. 


awoke and foundhernotthereI got up and went to find her. 


I went into her father’s room, 

There I inquired for her. 

Her father said, ‘“There’s no such here,” 
Which set my heart to weeping. 


That charming little girl a-being upstairs, 
She heard my voice so tender. 

“T’d like to go with you, my dear, 

But lock and bolts do hinder.” 


Idreamta dream the other night All in my arms I held her, When 
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The locks they did break and the bolts they did quake 
And I in the room did enter. 

I took her by the lily-white hand 

And led her to the window. 


And this is the way to gain sweethearts: 
Take swords and fight forever. 
And this is the way to gain sweethearts: 
Take swords and fight forever. 


I put her on the big, black bay 

And I on the golden yellow. 

I rode by the side of my charming little girl 
To the banks of the Wainbow Wellow. 


Her father ran to other men 

So quickly did he follow, 

He said he’d have her back again 
Or in my blood he’d wallow. 


I put her on the big black bay 

And I on the golden yellow. 

I rode by the side of my charming little girl 
To the banks of the Wainbow Wellow. 


21. THE OLD MAN IN THE Woop! 


| 
—=> = 


There was an old man_ who lived in a wood as 


eu 


you shall plain-ly _ see, He thought he could do more 


T 


work in one day than his wife could do in_ three. 


“With all my heart,” the old woman said, 
“Tf you will allow, 

You shall stay at home to-day, 
And I will go follow the plough. 


1 Contributed by Myra Sturgill, West Island Creek, Kentucky. 
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“And you must milk the tiny cow, 
Lest she should go dry; 

And you must feed the little pigs 
That are within the sty; 


“And you must watch the speckled hen, 
Lest she should go astray; 

Not forgetting the spool of yarn 
That I spin every day.” 


The old woman took her stick in hand 
And went to the plough; 

The old man put the pail on his head 
And went to milk the cow. 


But Tiny she winced and Tiny she flinched 
And Tiny she tossed her nose; 

And Tiny gave him a kick on the shin 
Till the blood ran down to his toes. 


And a “Ho, Tiny!” and a “Lo, Tiny!” 
And a “Pretty little cow, stand still;” 

And “Tf ever I milk you again,” he said, 
“It shall be against my will.” 


And then he went to feed the pigs 
That were within the sty; 

He knocked his nose against the shed 
And made the blood to fly. 


And then he watched the speckled hen, 
Lest she should go astray; 

But he quite forgot the spool of yarn 
That his wife spun every day. 


And when the old woman came home at night, 
He said he could plainly see 

That his wife could do more work in a day 
Than he could do in three. 


And when he saw how well she ploughed 
And made the furrows even, 

Said his wife could do more work in a day 
Than he could do in seven! 
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22. THE FELLOW THAT LOOKS LIKE ME? 


In saddespair I wander, My heart is filled with woe, As 


on my grief I pon-der, What to do I do not know. For 


cruel fate does on mefrown, The trouble seems to be There’s an- 


other fellow in thistownThat’sjustthe image of me. 


Chorus 


Oh, wouldn’t I like to catchhim, Who-ev-er he may be? Oh, 


wouldn’t I give him par -tic-u- lar fits, The fellowthat looks like me ? 


One night as I sat courting 
A girl as dear as life, 
In came another young lady, 
Said, ‘“‘Brown, how is your wife?” 
In vain I am a single man 
Though married I’d like to be. 
Oh, wouldn’t I like to catch him, 
The fellow that looks like me? 
Chorus. 


To a ball one night I went, 
Was just enjoying the sport, 

When a policeman grabbed me by the arm, 
Saying, ‘“You’re wanted down at court. 


1 Contributed by Mrs. Nancy Priddy, Upton, Kentucky. 
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You have escaped us twice, 
This time you'll not get free.”’ 
So I was arrested and taken to court 
For the fellow that looked like me. 
Chorus. 


I was tried next day, found guilty, too, 
And about to be taken down, 

When another policeman came in 
With this fellow named Brown. 

They took him down, they set me free. 
Oh, he was a sight to see, 

The ugliest man I ever saw 
Was the fellow that looked like me. 

Chorus. 


23. AN ANCIENT RIDDLE? 


I was made be-fore the man To answer God’s most ho-ly plan. 


My body God did make complete, 
But without arms, or legs, or feet; 
My ways and acts he did control, 
But to my body gave no soul. 


A living being I became, 

And Adam gave to me my name. 
I from his presence then withdrew 
And more of Adam never knew. 


I did my Maker’s law obey, 

Nor from it ever went astray. 
Thousands of miles I go in fear, 
But seldom on the earth appear. 


1 Contributed by Miss Sally Howard, Lynn Grove, Kentucky. 


Andante 
Adam God made outof dust, But thought it best tomake me first ; So 
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For purpose wise, which God did see, 
He put a living soul in me, 

A soul from me my God did claim, 
And took from me that soul again. 


For when from me the soul had fled, 
I was the same as when first made; 
And without hands, or feet, or soul 
I travel on from pole to pole. 


I labor hard by day and night 

To fallen men I have great light; 
Thousands of people, young and old, 
Will by my death great light behold. 


No right nor wrong can I conceive; 
The Scripture I cannot believe; 
Although my name therein is found, 
They are to me an empty sound. 


No fear of death doth trouble me; 
Real happiness I ne’er shall see; 
To heaven I shall never go, 

Nor to the grave, or hell below. 


Now when these lines you slowly read, 
Go search your Bible with all speed; 
For that my name’s recorded there, 

I honestly do declare. 


24. CUMBERLAND GAP! 


I’ve got a_ wife in the Cumber-land Gap, I’ve got a 


ba-by that calls me ‘‘pap’’; Cumberland Gap is not my home, 


1 Contributed by Miss Ila Scott, Burning Fork of Coon. 
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back to the Cumberland Gap To see my granny and my granpap. 


Johnny ran till he lost his cap, 
A wild cat caught him in the Cumberland Gap. 


Chorus 
I’m _ goin’ leave old Cum-berland a-lone. Cumberland Gap, 
Floogan flat, Where’s my granny and my granpap? I’m goin’ 
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GAME-SONGS FROM SOUTHERN INDIANA 


BY PAuL G. BREWSTER 


The following specimens of Indiana game-song texts and airs were 
obtained during 1935 and 1936, at which time an effort was being made to 
collect as much as possible of the folksong still current within the state. 
All tunes given were noted by Mrs. Inez Lysle Johnson, of Bloomington, 
Indiana. 


Ia 
MARCHING ’ROUND THE LEVEE 


Cf. Newell, Games and Songs of American Children, No. 163; Wolford, 
The Play Party in Indiana, pp. 47 —48 ; Hudson, Folksongs of Mississippi, 
pp. 287—288; Journal, XXIV, 306 (Missouri); XXVI, 138; XXXIII, 
120 (Michigan). 


We're marching round the levee, We're marching round the 


wv + + 


levee, We’re marching round the levee, The Highland’s gained the day. 


2 


Pass in and out the window, 
Pass in and out the window, 
Pass in and out the window, 
The Highland’s gained the day. 


3 
Go forth and face your lover, 
Go forth and face your lover, 
Go forth and face your lover, 
The Highland’s gained the day. 


4 
I'll measure my love to show you, 
I'll measure my love to show you, 
I'll measure my love to show you, 
The Highland’s gained the day. 
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5 
I'll kiss you because I love you, 
I'll kiss you because I love you, 
I'll kiss you because I love you, 
The Highland’s gained the day. 


Ib 
Lacks stanza 4 of first text, and has the refrain “For I have gained 
the day.”’ Contains the following additional stanzas: 


Both kneel before each other, 
Both kneel before each other, 
Both kneel before each other, 
For I have gained the day. 


Now hug and kiss forever, 
Now hug and kiss forever, 
Now hug and kiss forever, 
For I have gained the day. 


Ic 


Has stanza 2 of the first text, with the refrain ‘“As we have done 
before.’’ Additional stanzas are: 


Stand and face your partner, 
Stand and face your partner, 
Stand and face your partner, 
As we have done before. 


Take her hand and greet her, 
Take her hand and greet her, 
Take her hand and greet her, 
As we have done before. 


1d 


Identical with the first version except for “kneel” instead of ‘‘kiss 
you”’ in stanza 5. Contains the additional stanza: 


One kiss and then I'll leave you, 
One kiss and then I'll leave you, 
One kiss and then I'll leave you 
While the Highlands gain the day. 
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2a 
SKIP TO MY LOU 


Cf. Wolford, The Play Party in Indiana, p. 97; Hudson, Folksongs of 
Mississippi, p. 300; Journal, XXIV, 304 (Missouri) ; XXV, 270 (Nebraska) ; 
XXXIII, 123 (Michigan). 


Skip to the one that you lovebest ;Skip to my Lou, my dar-ling. 


2b 


Here comes a red bird, 
Skip to my Lou; 
Here comes a red bird, 
Skip to my Lou; 
Here comes a red bird, 
Skip to my Lou, 
Skip to my Lou, my darling. 


She’s gone again, 
Skip to my Lou; 
She’s gone again, 
Skip to my Lou; 
She’s gone again, 
Skip to my Lou, 
Skip to my Lou, my darling. 


Pret-ty as red bird, pret - ti - er too; 


red bird, pret-ti-er too; Skip to my Lou, my dar - ling.t 


1 Other lines sometimes used are “Little red wagon painted blue,” ‘‘T’ll 
get another one, prettier, too,’ ‘Flies in the buttermilk,” ‘‘Gone again, 
what'll I do?” “Hair in the biscuit,”’ etc. 


17 


Skip to theright andskipto the left ; Skip to my Lou, my darling; 
= 
2c 
Pret-ty as a_ red bird, pret-ti-er too; Pret-ty as a 
= 
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3a 
BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE 
Cf. Wolford, op. cit., pp. 102—104; Campbell and Sharp, English Folk 
Songs from the Southern Appalachians (Karpeles edition), No. 267; 
Sandburg, The American Songbag, p. 101; Journal, XXIV, 302; XXVII, 
290; XXVIII, 278; XXXII, 488; XXXIX, 193. 


u 


I won’t have none of your wee-vil - y wheat, 
Over the river to feed my sheep, 


T 
rn 
n imu t 


Neither rye nor bar - ley; wantsome of your 
Over the sea to Char- lie; Come weal, come woe, I'll 


iw 


good old wheat To bake a_ cake for Char- lie. 
gath’rand go And live or die for Char-lie. 


Charlie he’s a nice young man; 
Charlie he’s a dandy; 

Charlie he’s a nice young man; 
He treats the girls on candy. 


If you had been where I’ve been 
And seen the sights I’ve seen, 
Half a dozen pretty girls 
Dancing on a sheepskin. 


3b 
I won’t have none of your weevily wheat 
And I won’t have none of your barley; 
I must have some of your good old wheat 
To bake a cake for Charlie. 


O Charlie he’s a nice young man; 
My Charlie he’s a dandy; 

My Charlie he’s a ladies’ man 
And feeds them sugar candy. 
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4a 
THE QUAKER’S WOOING 
Cf. Newell, op. cit., No. 31; Mackenzie, Ballads and Sea Songs from 
Nova Scotia, p. 380; Pound, American Ballads and Songs, No. 108; Cox, 
Folk Songs of the South, p. 465; Tournal, XVIII, 55—56 (Massachusetts) ; 
XXIV, 341. 


I am an old and honest Quaker, 
Mo-der-me! 

And I have lost my own true lover, 
Mo-der-me! 

O I have a ring and I have money, 
Ho-dum-a-rinktum-te-i-day ! 

To give to the girl that I call my honey, 
Ho-dum-a-rinktum-te-i-day ! 


I have a ring worth forty shillings, 
Mo-der-me! 

And you can wear it if you’re willing, 
Mo-der-me! 

O none of your rings and none of your money, 
Ho-dum-a-rinktum-te-i-day ! 

It never shall be said that you called me honey, 
Ho-dum-a-rinktum-te-i-day ! 


4b 
Madam, I have gold and silver; 
Madam, I have a house and land; 
Madam, I have a ship on the ocean; 
It shall sail at your command. 
For I love you and you can’t help it; 
O lawsy, how I do love you! 


What care I for your gold and silver ? 
What care I for your house and land ? 
What care I for your ship on the ocean ? 
All I want is your heart and hand. 

For I love you and you can’t help it; 

O lawsy, how I do love you! 


5a 
THE NEEDLE’S EYE 
Cf. Newell (1911 edition), Nos. 29, 171; Wolford, of. cit., p. 72; Hudson, 
op. cit., pp. 291—292; Journal, XXXIII, 115; XXVII, 298; XXVIII, 
263; XXVI, 138; XL, 26; XLVII, 334. 


17* 
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true, Many a blowthe vi’-lets growsincefirst I 


Ld 


ia 
La 


want-ed you, you, you, you, Since first I wanted you. 


5b 
The needle’s eye that doth supply 
With thread that passes through; 
Many a lass have I let pass 
Because I wanted you. 


5c 
The needle’s eye that doth supply 
The thread that’s passing through, 
Many a beau have I let go 
Because I wanted you. 


I caught one; 

I caught two; 

Many a beau have I let go 
Because I wanted you. 


5d 
The needle’s eye that doth supply 
The thread that runs so true; 
Many a beau have I let go 
Because I wanted you. 


O you look so neat 

And you kiss so sweet! 

How pleased am I as time goes by 
To have this couple meet! 


6 
SISTER PHOEBE 


Cf. Newell, No. 31; Wolford, op. cit., p.80; Hudson, op. cit., pp. 298-299; 
Journal, XXIV, 305 (Missouri); XXV, 272 (Nebraska); XXXIII, 107 
(Michigan); XXVII, 300; XXVIII, 268. 


; The _needle’s eye that doth comply withthread that runs so 
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O Sister Phoebe, how happy were we 
The night we sat under the juniper tree, 
The juniper tree, heigh-ho! heigh-ho! 
The juniper tree, heigh-ho! 


(O this is Tom Tinker come choosing a wife; 
He’ll choose the fairest of all his life. 

Can he get lodging here, oh here, 

Can he get lodging here ? 


O this is my daughter that sits by my side, 
And no Tom Tinker can make her his bride. 
You can’t get lodging here, oh here, 

You can’t get lqdging here.)" 


Now rise you uj, sister, and choose you a man, 
And choose thetbravest that ever you can; 
Now rise you up, sister, and go, and go, 

Now rise you up, sister, and go. 


Put this hat orf your head, keep your head warm; 
And take a swét kiss, it will do you no harm. 

It will do you fhuch good, I know, I know; 

It will do you fhuch good, I know. 


$ 
i 7 
KING WILJ,[AM WAS KING JAMIE’S SON 


Cf. Newell, Nos. 17 and 17" ; Wolford, pp.62—64; Hudson, pp. 289—290 ; 
Journal, XXXIII, 107; XXIV, 313; XIV, 298; XXVII, 295. 


King William was King Jamie’s son, 
Who from the royal race did come; 
Upon his breast he wore a star 

Like the points of the compass are. 


Go choose to the east, go choose to the west; 
Go choose the one that you love best. 

If she’s not there to take her part, 

Choose another with all your heart. 


1 The two stanzas in parentheses are interlopers from another game-song, 
variously known as Three Sailors,’”’ ‘“‘The Three Kings,’”’ etc. See 
No. 10 in the present paper. 
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Down on this carpet you must kneel 
Sure as the grass grows in the field. 
Salute your bride and kiss your sweet ; 
Now you may rise upon your feet. 


8a 
THE MILLER BOY 


Cf. Newell, No. 40; Hudson, of. cit., pp. 300—301; Journal, XXIV, 
316 (Missouri) ; XXV, 269 (Nebraska) ; XX XIII, 15 (Michigan); X XVII, 


293. 


How hap-py is the mill-er that lives by him- 


self; The turn-ing of thewheel is the making 


o— 


of his pelf. One hand in the hopper, the other 


in the sack, When the wheelgoesround he cries out ‘‘Grab!” 


8b 
Happy is the miller boy who lives by the mill; 
He takes his toll with a free goodwill. 
With one hand in the hopper and the other in the sack, 
Every time the wheel turns, it’s ““Sack, boys, sack!” 


ga 
GETTING MARRIED 
Cf. Wolford, op. cit., p. 43; Newell, No. 10; Campbell and Sharp 
(Karpeles edition), No. 255; Journal, XXVIII, 275. Cf. Hudson, 
pp. 301—302 (“Texas’’). 


Here stands a loving couple to join heart and hand; 

He wants a woman, and I know she wants a man. 

So they will get married, for I know they can agree, 

And we’ll march them down the river in love and harmony. 


4 

4 
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And now they are married, and since it has been so, 
Away to the war my truelove must go; 

A warning, a warning, and this shall be my cry: 

If my truelove don’t come back, I surely shall die. 


O here comes my truelove, and it’s “How do you do?” 
And how have you been since last I saw you? 

The war it is over, and I have returned, 

And won’t you give us joy by the raising of your arms? 


gb 
Here you come, my true lover; how do you do? 
How have you been since I parted from you ? 
The war is all over and we’re secure from all harms; 
Can’t you give us joy by the raising of your arms? 


10 
TWO TINKERS 
Cf. Newell (1911), Nos. 2, 164, 165; Hudson, of. cit., p. 296. 


Two tinkers, two tinkers, two tinkers we are, 

Come courting your daughter so rare and so fair. 
Can we have lodging here, oh here, 

Can we have lodging here? 


This is my rich daughter that sits by my side, 
And no old tinker can make her his bride; 

And you can’t have lodging here, oh here, 
And you can’t have lodging here. 


I care little for your daughter, much less for her pelf; 
I’ll bet you my boots I'll better myself, 

And we don’t want lodging here, oh here, 
And we don’t want lodging here. 


Ila 
JOHNNY BROWN 


Cf. Newell’s variant 2 of “Marriage’’ (Games and Songs of American 
Children, 1911, No. 10). 


jm im 


“Very well done,” says Johnny Brown, “Is_ this the 
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to Lon -donTown?” “Stand you still and stand you 
by Un- til youhear your true -love cry.” 


Down on this carpet you must kneel 
And choose the fairest in the field; 
Choose the one that you profess 
To be the one that you love best. 


Now the wheat is in the barn, 

The best production of the farm; 
Now the money must be paid, 

On both cheeks it must be laid. 


Now you've got her, you’ve got your part; 
You've got her to love with all your heart. 

Now you've got her, you’ve got her to kiss, 
And swear you'll never do better than this. 


11b 
“Very well done,” says Johnny Brown; 
“Ts this the road to London Town ?” 
“Stand you still and stand you by 
Until you hear your truelove cry.” 


It’s in this ring that you must stand 

And take your truelove by the hand; 
Choose the one that you profess 

To be the one that you love best. 


Now you've got her, you’ve got your part; 
You’ve got the lover of your heart. 

Now you've got her, you've got her to kiss, 
And I swear you'll never do better than this. 


IIc 


“Very well done,” says Johnny Brown, 
On his way to Shawneetown; 

“Stand you still and stand you by 
Until you hear your truelove cry.” 
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Down on this carpet you must kneel 

As sure as grass grows green in the field, 
And rise again upon your feet 

To kiss the one that looks so sweet. 


12 
WE’VE COME TO SEE MISS JENNIAH JONES 


Cf. Newell (1911), No. 11; Journal, XLVII, 334ff. (Georgia); Beck- 
with, Folk-Games of Jamaica (Folk-Lore Foundation Publications, 
No. I), p. 45. 

“Two persons are chosen for Miss Jenny and her nurse. The others 
approach and ask about the health of the former. At the answer ‘Well’ 
Miss Jenny and the nurse chase the inquiring friends, and the first two 
caught become Miss Jenny and her nurse. Answers are given as desired, 
usually having a number of inquiries made so that the players will be 
thrown off their guard.” 


La 


We’ve come to see Miss Jen-ni-ah Jones, Miss Jen-ni- ah 


TY 


Jones, Miss Jen-ni- ah Jones;We’ve come to see Miss 


Jen-ni-ah Jones, And how she to - day? 


Ld 


Answer — “Better” 


O we’re so glad to hear of that, 
Hear of that, hear of that; 

O we're so glad to hear of that, 
And how is she today ? 


Answer — ‘‘Worse”’ 


O we're so sorry to hear of that, 
Hear of that, hear of that; 

O we're so sorry to hear of that, 
And how is she today ? 


Answer — “WELL!” 
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13 
LAZY MARY 


Cf. Newell (1911), Nos. 32, 33; Pound, of. cit., pp. 225—226; Campbell 
and Sharp (Karpeles edition), No. 134. 


imu 


O la-zy Ma-ry she won’t get up, she won't get 


i 
1 


ia 


eu 


up, she won't get up; O la-zy Ma-ry she 


won't get up; she won’t get up to - day. 


2 
What’ll you give if I'll get up, 
If I'll get up, if I'll get up? 
What’ll you give if Ill get up, 
If I'll get up today? 


3 
New plumed hat and velvet gown, 
Velvet gown, velvet gown, 
New plumed hat and velvet gown 
If you'll get up today. 


4 
O no, Mother, I won’t get up, 
I won’t get up, I won’t get up; 
O no, Mother, I won’t get up; 
I won’t get up today. 


5 
Slice of bread and roasted calf, 
Roasted calf, roasted calf, 
Slice of bread and roasted calf 
If you'll get up today. 
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6 


O no, Mother, I won’t get up, 
I won’t get up, I won’t get up; 
O no, Mother, I won’t get up; 
I won’t get up today. 


7 
A nice young man with rosy cheeks, 
Rosy cheeks, rosy cheeks, 
A nice young man with rosy cheeks 
If you'll get up today. 


8 


O yes, Mother, I will get up, 
I will get up, I will get up; 
O yes, Mother, I will get up; 
I will get up today. 


14 


Cf. Newell, Games and Songs of American Children (1911), p. 224 (“The 
Sleeping Beauty”). 


There was a young lady sat down to sleep, 
Sat down to sleep, sat down to sleep; 

There was a young lady sat down to sleep 
So early in the morning. 


She wants a young man to keep her awake, 
To keep her awake, to keep her awake; 

She wants a young man to keep her awake 
So early in the morning. 


Write his name down and send it by me, 
Send it by me, send it by me; 

Write his name down and send it by me 
So early in the morning. 


His name it is written and all ready, 
And all ready, and all ready; 

His name it is written and all ready 
So early in the morning. 
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his name it shall be, 

His name it shall be, his name it shall be; 
his name it shall be 

So early in the morning. 


After the choice is made, the young lady sings the chorus: 


O my dearest dear, how I love you! 
None on earth do I love above you; 

Heart you have and hand I'll give you; 
One sweet kiss and I'll go with you. 


Then the same chorus, this time ending with 
Another sweet kiss, and then Ill leave you. 


Then the song begins: 


There was a young man sat down to sleep, 
Sat down to sleep, sat down to sleep; 

There was a young man sat down to sleep 
So early in the morning. 


He wants a young lady to bake him a cake, 
Bake him a cake, bake him a cake; 

He wants a young lady to bake him a cake 
So early in the morning. 


15 
TROOPS ARE MARCHING TO IOWAY 
Cf. Campbell and Sharp, English Folk Songs from the Southern Appa- 
lachians (1932), No. 95. 


Troops are marching to I - o- way, Troopsare marching to 


imu 


I - o-way, Davy Jones fell in love with a_ pret-ty 


lit - tle dove, and he called her name Miss Ma - ry Brown. 
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O now, Mary, won’t you come and go? 

O now, Mary, won’t you come and go? 

In a carriage you shall ride with Davy by your side, 
And he’ll wait on you in Ioway. 


Troops are marching to Ioway; 
Troops are marching to Ioway; 
In a carriage you shall ride with your lover by your side, 
And he’ll wait on you in Ioway. 


16 
GREEN GROWS THE WILLOW TREE 


Cf. Newell, Games and Songs of American Children (1911), Nos. 7 
and 169. The former is nearer the Indiana version. 


Green grows the willow tree, 
Green grows the willow tree, 
Green grows the willow tree; 
Come, my love, by the side of me. 


Green grow the rushes, O; 
Green grow the rushes, O; 
Green grow the rushes, O; 
Kiss her quick and let her go. 


17a 
THE THREE DUKES 


Cf. Newell (1911), No. 3; Wolford, op. cit., pp.52—54; Journal, XLVII, 
337; XL, 8. Cf. also Beckwith, of. cit., pp. 48—49. 

“One man, representing the Duke, stands alone, opposite a long line 
of persons. He steps forward, bows, and then sings the first stanza. He 
then retreats backward. The line now advances and bows, sings the answer, 
and retires. After the Duke has chosen his partner, the verse should 
probably be ‘Here come the Duke and Duchess,’ but we always sang it 
‘Here come two Dukes a-roving.’” 


comes one Duke a - rov-ing, a ran-zy_ tan-zy tee, sir! 


Herecomesone Duke a - rov-ing, a - rov-ing, a - rov-ing; Here 
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What is your good will, sir, good will, sir, good will, sir? 
What is your good will, sir, a ranzy tanzy tee? 


My good will’s to marry, to marry, to marry; 
My good will’s to marry, a ranzy tanzy tee. 


17b 


“The game begins with a row of girls hand in hand and one person, 
the Duke, coming forward singing No. 1. When the Duke retires back- 
ward, the line moves forward singing No. 2. When he chose one, we sang 


O! O! O! what a choice you’ve made; 
In your grave you’d better be laid! 
So kiss her quick and let her go 

To her home in Mexico." 


Then the two come forward, singing ‘Here come two dukes a-roving.’ 
The game continues until all have changed places.” 


Here comes one duke a-roving, a-roving, a-roving ; 
Here comes one duke a-roving for the ranzy tanzy tee. 


What is your good will, sir, good will, sir, good will, sir? 
What is your good will, sir, for the ranzy tanzy tee? 


My good will’s to marry, to marry, to marry; 
My good will’s to marry for the ranzy tanzy tee. 


Why not have one of us, sir, of us, sir, of us, sir; 
Why not have one of us, sir, for the ranzy tanzy tee? 


You’re all too brown and blowsy, and blowsy, and blowsy ; 
You’re all too brown and blowsy for the ranzy tanzy tee. 


We're just as fair as you, sir, as you, sir, as you, sir; 
We're just as fair as you, sir, for the ranzy tanzy tee. 


. 

Here come three dukes a-riding, 
A-riding, a-riding ; 

Here come three dukes a-riding, 
With a razima tazima tee. 


1 This stanza appears to be an intruder from ‘‘Marriage.’’ Cf. Newell, 
op. cit., No. 10, p. 61. 
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What are you riding here for, 
Here for, here for? 

What are you riding here for 
With a razima tazima tee? 


We're riding here to get married, 
Get married, get married; 

We're riding here to get married, 
With a razima tazima tee. 


18 


Cf. Wolford, op. cit., p. 49; Campbell and Sharp, English Folk Songs 
from the Southern Appalachians (1932), No. 261. 


Girls are marching down to Boston, 
Down to Boston, down to Boston; 
Girls are marching down to Boston 
So early in the morning. 


Come on, boys, and let’s go with them; 
Come on, boys, and let’s go with them ;? 
Come on, boys, and let’s go with them 
So early in the morning. 


O yes, (boy’s name), I’ll tell your mammy, 
I'll tell your mammy, I'll tell your mammy; 
OGM, , I'll tell your mammy 

As how you're going a-courting. 


Take her by the hand and tell her that you love her, 
Tell her that you love her, tell her that you love her; 
Take her by the hand and tell her that you love her 

So early in the morning. 


19 
MARCHING ROUND THE GUM STUMP 


We're marching round the gumstump, sev’-ral at a 


1 This line should read ‘‘Let’s go with them, let’s go with them.” 
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time; We’re marching roundthegum stump, sev’-ral at a 


time; We’remarchingroundthegumstump, sev’-ral at a 


4 


time, Hanging all to-gether like thegrapesup-on the vine. 


We're marching ’round the gum stump two at a time; 
We're marching ’round the gum stump two at a time; 
We're marching ’round the gum stump two at a time, 
Hanging all together like the grapes upon a vine. 


“Then continue for as long as your players last. Use ‘pretty girl’ 
instead of ‘gum stump’ for the girls — up to twelve. After that, ‘several 
at a time.’” 


The crowd it is increasing and the coming we shall win; 
The crowd it is increasing and the coming we shall win; 
The crowd it is increasing and the coming we shall win; 
Rise you up, gum stump, and choose your partner in. 


20a 


A PAPER OF PINS 


Cf. Newell, Games and Songs of American Children (1911), No. 5; Pound, 
op. cit., No. 111; Flanders and Brown, Vermont Folk-Songs and Ballads, 
p. 180; Campbell and Sharp, English Folk Songs from the Southern 
Appalachians (1932), No. 92; Hudson, op. cit., pp. 276—277. 


Madam, I’ll give you a paper of pins 
If that’s the way that love begins, 
If you’ll marry, if you'll marry, 

If you'll marry me. 


I won’t accept a paper of pins 

If that’s the way that love begins; 
I won’t marry, I won’t marry, 

I won’t marry you. 


— 
f) 
4 


r8 
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Madam, I'll give you a red silk gown 
With golden laces hanging ‘round, 

If you'll marry, if you’ll marry, 

If you'll marry me. 


I won’t accept your red silk gown 
With golden laces hanging ’round; 
I won’t marry, I won’t marry, 

I won’t marry you. 


Madam, Ill give you a dress of green 
That you may be my fairest queen, 
If you’ll marry, if you’ll marry, 

If you’ll marry me. 


I won’t accept your dress of green 
That I may be your fairest queen; 
I won’t marry, I won’t marry, 

I won’t marry you. 


Madam, I’ll give you a little black dog 
That you may take when you go abroad, 
If you'll marry, if you’ll marry, 

If you’ll marry me. 


I won’t accept the little black dog 
That I may take when I go abroad; 
I won’t marry, I won’t marry, 

I won’t marry you. 


Madam, I'll give you a coach and six, 
With every horse as black as pitch, 
If you'll marry, if you’ll marry, 

If you'll marry me. 


I won’t accept the coach and six, 
With every horse as black as pitch; 
I won’t marry, I won’t marry, 

I won’t marry you. 


Madam, I’ll give you the key to my heart 
That we may love and never part, 

If you’ll marry, if you’ll marry, 

If you’ll marry me. 
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I won’t accept the key to your heart 
That we may love and never part; 

I won’t marry, I won’t marry, 

I won’t marry you. 


Madam, I'll give you the key to my chest 
That you may get money at your request, 
If you’ll marry, if you’ll marry, 

If you’ll marry me. 


I will accept the key to your chest 
That I may get money at my request; 
I will marry, I will marry, 

I will marry you. 


Ha! ha! ha! money’s all; 
Woman’s love is none at all; 

I won’t marry, I won’t marry, 
I won’t marry you. 


20b 


It will be noted that in this variant only the final syllable of the third 
line is repeated. Only stanzas which do not occur in a are given. 


I'll give you a dress of red, 

Bound around with a golden thread, 
If you will marry me, me, me, 

If you will marry me. 


I'll not accept a dress of red, 

Bound around with a golden thread, 
And I'll not marry you, you, you, 
And I'll not marry you. 


I'll give you an old gray mule 

That you may ride to Sunday school, 
If you will marry me, me, me, 

If you will marry me. 


I'll not accept the old gray mule 
That I may ride to Sunday school, 
And I'll not marry you, you, you, 
And [ll not marry you. 
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A Note on “SPRINGFIELD Mountain.” — “Springfield Mountain,’’ 
considered by authorities as one of the best of the early American ballads, 
needs no introduction to those interested in this type of native lore. Examples 
of the variations it has undergone in its travels from Vermont and elsewhere 
in New England to Missouri, Texas, and beyond may be found in ballad 
collections and in articles on regional folk poetry. 

The original of the numerous variants of this ballad is not universally 
agreed upon, being referred to several sources. Holland reproduces a version 
in his history of western Massachusetts.!_ These verses commemorate the 
death of one Timothy Merrick from the bite of a rattlesnake. According to 
Holland, the stanzas were composed by the young man’s sweetheart on the 
incident which is stated as having occurred in 1761.2 Holland’s version 
follows: 

On Springfield mountains there did dwell 
A likely youth was known full well 
Lieutenant Merrick onley son 

A likely youth near twenty-one 


One friday morning he did go 
in to the meadow and did mow 
A round or two then he did feal 
A pisen serpent at his heal. 


When he received his deadly wound 
He dropt his sythe a pon the ground 
And strate for home wase his intent 
Calling aloude still as he went 


tho all around his voys wase hered 

but none of his friends to him apeire 
they thot it wase some workmen called 
and there poor Timothy alone must fall 


So soon his Carfull father went 

to seak his son with discontent 

and ther hes fond onley son he found 
ded as a stone a pon the ground. 


And there he lay down sopose to rest 
withe both his hands Acrost his brest 
his mouth and eyes Closed fast 

and there poor man he slept his last. 


1 Josiah Gilbert Holland. The History of Western Massachusetts, Spring- 
field, 1855. Cf. also JAFL XIII, 107—108. 
2 id. op. cit., 161—162. 
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His father vieude his track with greate concern 
Where he had run across the corn 

unevin tracks where he did go 

did appear to stagger two and frow. 


The seventh of August sixty one 
this fatull axadint was done 

Let this a warning be to all 

to be prepared when god does call. 


Following Dr. Stebbins’ version, Hale gives 1773 as the date when the 
tragic event took place.! However, with the exception of the spelling, there 
is little difference between the version given by Holland and the one given 
by Dr. Stebbins, the orator at the Wilbraham centennial celebration, who 
presented at that time a text which he considered an exact copy of the 
ballad.? In general, although the variants so far examined differ more or 
less in minor detail, their major incidents are similar, if not identical: A lad 
goes out to mow; a serpent bites his heel; the wound is mortal and he is 
gathered to Abraham’s bosom. To this elegiac narrative a moral is usually 
appended — Beware of the deadly poison of a serpent’s bite! — or the 
warning — Be prepared! 

In view of the unmistakable graveyard tendency in the extant variants 
of this ballad examined, I should like to record a version with a “happy” 
ending, as follows: 


On Springfield Mountain there did dwell 
A likely lad who was known full well 
He was the major’s only son 

His age was nearly twenty-one. 


One Friday morning he did go 
Down to the meadow for to mow 
He mowed around till he did feel 
A poisonous serpent at his heel 


He dropped his scythe and looked around 
No trace of the serpent could be found 
Then to go home was his intent 

Calling aloud as long he went. 


He reached his home — dropped to the ground 
Called to his friends to come around 

For he was sure that he would die 

And he wished to bid them all good-bye. 


1 E. E. Hale. New England History in Ballads, Boston 1903, 86—88. 
2 id., ibid. 
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The doctor came and probed the wound 
No trace of poison could be found 
At length they cried with much delight, 
“Tis nothing but an adder’s bite!’’ 


Then knelt his friends upon the ground 

And thanked the Lord he was safe and sound 
That he was safe from a death so sure 

(As) for a rattler’s bite they knew no cure. 


This version — until now, to my knowledge, unrecorded — has a fairly 
ancient record and a source that must have been geographically fairly near 
the so-called ‘‘original.’’ The ballad asreproduced has frequently been repeat 
ed to me in the past few years by my mother, now over 98 years of age.’ 
She heard it when she was six years old from her stepmother who came to 
Vermont from Connecticut at about thirty years of age. The age of the 
variant in question then must be somewhere about 136 years, dating back 
to 1800 or before. One glance at the daguerreotype of this stern half-Narra- 
gansett New England stepmother is enough to preclude any suspicion of 
attempts on her part at a romantic transformation of a standard ditty or of 
extemporizing on its theme. Her version reflects impulses of the Romantic 
movement then stirring in America, and presents an interesting contrast to 
the standard versions. 
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A CHARM FROM NortTH CaROLina and The Merchant of Venice, II, vii, 75.— 
“Old Jack Ballard,’ a gnome of a man of good English descent who lived 
not above a generation ago near Hendersonville in the mountains of North 
Carolina, was known among the country people for his ability to take off 
warts, put “‘spells’’ on people, stop blood, and ‘‘draw fire’ (i. e. cure burns). 
Seldom did he give away any of his secrets, but the charm he used to assuage 
the pain of a burn has, by accident, come down to us. 

On one occasion he “‘stopped by’’ to see a neighbor, a Mrs. Lize Dermid, 
whose daughter was suffering from a burn. Upon being told of the accident, 
Jack asked to see ‘‘the afflicted’’ and repeated over her the charm. Mrs. 
Dermid overheard and learned it, and it runs thus: 


There came two angels from the north; 
One brought fire, and one brought frost. 
Go out fire and come in frost.! 


This charm is especially interesting to students of Shakespeare because it 
seems to be echoed by Shakespeare in The Merchant of Venice. The Prince 
of Morocco uses almost the identical last line of the charm in calling down 
upon himself the curse of a cold heart after reading the scroll found in the 
golden casket. The last line he reads from the scroll is ‘‘Fare you well; your 
suit is cold.’’ The Prince follows this with 


Cold indeed; and labor lost 
Then, farewell, heat, and, welcome, frost.? 


It is altogether possible that the Elizabethan poet was here echoing an 
ancient English charm that he had often heard as a boy in Stratford; and we 
can be certain that the illiterate Jack Ballard in the early twentieth century 
was reciting a charm his forefathers had recited for generations before him, 


Tuomas B. STRovpP. 
South Georgia Teachers College. 


1 | remember, as a child, hearing Mrs. Dermid recite Jack’s charm to my 
mother. Since then I have heard it repeated several times. 

2 Merchant of Venice, I1, vii, 73—75. I refer to the Student’s Cambridge 
Shakespeare. 
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Pomo Myths. S. A. Barrett. (Bulletin of the Public Museum of the City 
of Milwaukee, Vol. 15. 608 pp. $5.00. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1933.) 
By far the largest collection of myths from a single Californian family is 

represented by the 108 Pomo myths published by Dr. S. A. Barrett. Each 

myth is preceded by a brief list of incidents and characters, so that at a 

glance the reader can grasp the salient features of the myth. Moreover, 

abstracts of the myths together with notes form a portion of this large volume. 

A section listing catch words will be welcomed by many students of mythol- 

ogy, as well as the very full index in which the catch words are also included. 

Although the author thoughtfully avoids using native words unnecessarily 
in the text, he publishes a helpful glossary which is particularly useful in 
explaining the Pomo terms he does use, and in giving the Pomo names of 
various animal characters denoted by English terms in the tales. 

Preceding the body of myths is a number of sections which render more 
intelligible the concepts included in the myths; thus the author discusses 
Pomo religious concepts under the two major headings: The Universe and 
Supernatural Beings. Magical Places, Methods of Story Telling, and the 
Pomo Mythological System are other subjects for introductory discussion. 
The mythology includes tales of the creation, the burning of the world, the 
deluge, the sun, stories of supernatural beings, trickster stories, magical 
devices, deer and bear children, miscellaneous animal tales, and miscellaneous 
tales. This list of general groups of myths indicates a mythology comparable 
with that of other central Californian groups. The work is one which the 
reader interested in Californian mythology cannot afford to be without. 

This large collection forms only a portion of the ethnological material 
which the author recorded during his long acquaintance with the Pomo while 
connected with the University of California Department of Anthropology. 
It is to be hoped that it will be followed shortly by papers dealing with other 
phases of Pomo culture. 

E. W. GIFForD. 

University of California. 


Nez Perc&é Texts. Archie Phinney. (Columbia University Contributions to 
Anthropology, Vol. 25. xii, 497 pp. $ 5.00. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1934.) 

The recorder of this collection is himself an educated Nez Percé, lis mother 
being the only informant represented in the volume. He vouches for their 
adhering to aboriginal standards from which, he informs us, the tales now 
current on the Reservation have departed widely. Throughout the volume 
Mr. Phinney has sprinkled very valuable notes of an ethnographic and lin- 
guistic character; one only wishes that he had been more circumstantial in 
his introductory comments on style (p. ix). He also expounds the dual 
attitude of the Nez Percé in conceiving the mythic era. Some natives repre- 
sent the legendary beings as wearing animal guise and being under Coyote’s 
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chieftaincy, while others think of these characters as having then been human 
but subsequently assuming the forms of beasts, birds, and fish. However 
this be, every one of the stories here has personalities with animal names. 
If I understand Mr. Phinney correctly, I cannot quite accept his statement 
that the Indian did not visualize these characters as either animal or human. 
When Skunk emits his malodorous liquid, when Eagle slashes the ground 
with his wings, and a vireo utters her bird-call, they are certainly for the time 
being endowed with the characteristics of the species indicated. 

Dr. Spinden’s earlier collection (JAFL 21: 13 sq., 149 sq., 1908) in part 
coincides with Mr. Phinney’s and was also mainly gathered from a single 
narrator, but for a satisfactory determination of what is tribal and what is 
individual style, it would be well to have some further material from several 
informants. On the other hand, some of Spinden’s general statements are 
wholly borne out by Phinney’s tales. As already noted, animal-named char- 
acters preponderate, with Coyote as an inconsistent transformer-clown. Five 
figures, if anything, even more prominently as a sacred number; the narrator 
almost seems under a compulsion to bring it in when some definite number 
has to be mentioned. Spinden, further, was unquestionably right in indica- 
ting the affinities of the Nez Percé mythology with that of the ‘‘Pacific Coast” 
(perhaps ‘‘Plateau’’ would be more appropriate) and Great Basin. 

On the other hand, I should qualify his statement about Plains affiliation. 
It is true that there are a number of incidents shared with Plains tribes, but 
the spirit of the Nez Percé tales seems to me utterly different from that of, 
say, Blackfoot or Crow mythology. On the other hand, I should unhesitat- 
ingly put them in the same category with Shoshonean and Plateau Salishan 
stories. Thus, there is actually not much overlapping with the Lemhi series, 
but somehow both Nez Percé and Lemhi tales belong to the same universe. 

Incidentally, the parallels that do occur are extremely close. Thus, Coyote 
of both Nez Percé and Lemhi legend transforms himself into a baby, who is 
sighted by five women; and they race toward him, agreeing that the winner 
shall own him (Phinney, 380f.; R. H. Lowie, The Northern Shoshone, Anthro- 
pological Papers of the American Museum of Natural History 2 : 275, 1909). 
In both versions Coyote breaks the women’s salmon dam; the Shoshone story 
does indeed depart from Phinney’s variant, but only by combining it with 
two sets of incidents more fully developed among the Nez Percé, — Phinney’s 
tale of ‘“‘Coyote and his Anus’ (p. 454 sq.), and that of Splinter-foot girl 
(p. 85 sq.). Here again the resemblances are specific. Sleeping Coyote is 
robbed of salmon by five egg-hunters, but later turns the tables on the 
sleeping thieves. And Coyote cures a girl who stepped on a horn, marries her, 
but has her stolen, and decrees that Indians shall steal one another’s wives. 

Quite as striking are the similarities between the two Skunk tales (Phinney, 
p. 251, sq.; Lowie, op. cit. pp. 268—271). Here it is the Nez Percé who merge 
two shorter Shoshone stories into one major unit. In both tribes Skunk and 
Eagle, figuring as brothers, are visited by two bevies of women, respectively, 
five (Nez Percé) or ten (Lemhi), Frog women coming to Skunk, who, how- 
ever, misappropriates his brother’s wives. In both versions Skunk explains 
his laughing at night by pretending that a mouse ran over him; Eagle elopes 
with his wives and takes refuge on a high rock; Skunk sees their reflection 
in the water, assumes that they are actually in the river, and tries to kill 
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them with his liquid. When he finally tries to climb up, Eagle drops a hot 
stone on his anus, which floats away. Finally, Skunk is frightened by the 
whistling of an animal he has captured and is ultimately killed by five wolves 
after protesting that they are fighting like women. 

On the other hand, the juxtaposition of Wolf and Coyote as benevolent 
elder and marplot younger brother, which looms so large among the Sho- 
shone, is wholly absent from the Nez Percé collections. The conclusion, then, 
is that the Nez Percé and Lemhi mythologies belong generically to the same 
Far Western type, but share relatively few tales; these, however, are obviously 
derived from the same source. 

In the free translations Mr. Phinney sometimes regrettably introduces 
phrases that are stylistically impossible, such as “‘sartorial pomp’ and 
“mortific influence” (p. 257). Such errors in taste, of course, do not detract 
from the high documentary value of his volume. 

H. Lowie. 

University of California. 


CATAWBA TEXTS. Frank G. Speck. (Columbia University Contributions to 
Anthropology, Vol. 24. xviii, 91 pp. $ 2.00. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1934.) 

In presenting this collection of 117 short Catawba texts, Dr. Frank 
G. Speck is to be heartily congratulated for the success which has marked his 
efforts to obtain as much linguistic and cultural material as it was possible 
to gather at this late date from the four (now two)! surviving speakers of a 
southeastern Siouan language which is practically extinct. The Catawba 
were formerly a populous and important nation located in the Carolinas and 
a material addition to our knowledge of their culture and language, such as is 
embodied in Dr. Speck’s collection of texts, is invaluable. 

Interlinear and free translations accompany the texts. The collection is 
divided into a section consisting of 39 myths and tales, and four other sections 
devoted to statements in text on folk beliefs, medicine practices, social 
customs, industries and occupations. A memoir on Catawba ethnology, as 
recorded in the texts and directly recorded or observed on the Catawba 
reservation in northern South Carolina, is promised by Dr. Speck as a future 
publication; it is regrettable that the texts and this ethnology could not have 
been combined under one cover, but thisis of course a minor point. Annotations 
of the texts are brief and are only rarely of a comparative folkloristic nature; 
the myths and tales are of themselves too fragmentary to serve as a basis for 
comparative work, although they will prove eminently useful in any such 
study of Southeastern mythology which uses as a point of departure a more 
comprehensive collection of myths from a better-preserved Southeastern 
group. 

A thoughtful introduction, in which Dr. Speck discusses the qualifications 
and limitations of his informants, none of whom approached being first-rate, 
and in which he indicates when and how tales were narrated and their func- 


1 Speck, Frank G., Siouan Tribes of the Carolinas as Known from Catawba, 
Tutelo and Documentary Sources (American Anthropologist, n. s., Vol. 37, 


1935, Pp. 201). 
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tion among the Catawba, precedes the texts and adds much to the value of 
the collection. 

Of particular interest to the reviewer are references by Catawba informants 
(pp. 17, 28) to the bitter enmity which existed between the Catawba and the 
Shawnee; the Shawnee of the present day also emphasize this enmity between 
themselves and the Catawba, counting the latter as preéminent among their 
former foes although peace has existed between the two tribes now for up- 
wards of 130 years. 

ERMINIE W. VOEGELIN. 

Greencastle, Indiana. 


CALIFORNIA INDIAN FOLK Lore. F. F. Latta. (209 pp., illus. $1.95. Shafter, 

Calif.: The Shafter Press, 1936.) 

This volume contains thirty-two myths and tales gathered by Mr. Latta 
from the Indians of Central California. Most of the stories come from Yokuts 
tribes (Yawelmani, Chunut, Tulamni, Wikchamni, Dumna), and a few from 
the neighboring Miwok. The collection includes several versions of the 
creation myth, a number of origin legends, fire-stealing and sun-stealing 
tales, and a few stories dealing with Mikiti, the Yokuts cultural hero. 

The book is obviously intended to appeal to a wider and more popular 
audience than one with merely scientific interests. Mr. Latta introduces each 
story with a photograph, a few informal comments mentioning items of local 
and sentimental interest, and a glossary of native terms. The photographs 
are excellent as photographs, but they are not always appropriate and rele- 
vant to the stories. Among the nostalgic remarks there are frequent refer- 
ences to the Happy Hunting Ground and to the old days when Indians, of a 
long winter evening, told stories around a campfire. There is a demonstra- 
tion, with Yokuts examples, of the primitive onomatopoetic force of ‘‘Indian 
words’? — a somewhat unhappy judgment as applied to Yokuts, for the 
language happens to employ this mimetic device far less than English. The 
native terms are written in a phonetic script inspired by English orthography. 

Outside of a too generous display of native vocabulary, however, Mr. Latta 
has done an excellent job in his handling of the stories themselves. Apparently 
he has a more intimate and leisurely contact with his informants than is 
usually possible in ethnological field work, and this has enabled him to gather 
detailed and well-rounded versions rather than the fragmentary bits that 
an ethnologist must often be content with. Furthermore, the stories are told 
simply and directly, without any attempt at literary elaboration. They seem 
to be a fairly faithful record of the informants’ own words. 

Because of the quality of the stories, this volume should prove useful to 
the student of native American folklore. 

STANLEY S. NEWMAN. 

Yale University. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES OF THE KWAKIUTL INnpIANs. Franz Boas. (Columbia 
University Contributions to Anthropology, Vol. 20. 83 pp., 25 maps. 
$ 4.00. New York: Columbia University Press, 1934.) 
This exhaustive analysis of Kwakiutl geographic names is presented as a 
reflection of ‘‘their cultural life and line of development”’ as well as a demon- 
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stration that ‘“‘the form of each language limits the range of terms that can 
be formed” (p. 9). It may be added that the linguistic treatment of this 
specific nomenclature is in itself an important end in the study of the Kwa- 
kiutl language. 

The Kwakiutl, occupying northern Vancouver island, the many islands of 
Queen Charlotte Strait and the fiord-cut coastline of the adjacent British 
Columbia mainland, possessed a wealth of topographic detail upon which to 
build an elaborate nomenclature. This potential richness became reality, 
Dr. Boas explains, through the utilization of the great number of locative 
suffixes furnished by the Kwakiutl language. (But may not the great num- 
ber of such suffixes represent merely the cultural expansion of an available 
linguistic mechanism in accommodation to the varied environment ?) 

To clarify the nature of Kwakiutl names and to demonstrate the impor- 
tance of the suffix function, Dr. Boas draws comparisons with Eskimo, 
“Mexican,’’ Tewa, Keresan, Navaho and Dakota names. The comparisons 
emphasize the stifling effect of locative concepts as stem words (as in Eskimo) 
in contrast to affixes; the importance of compounding in the formation of the 
geographical names of many peoples, a process almost lacking in Kwakiutl; 
and the influence of cultural interest in the choice of local terms. With regard 
to the last, the widely used historical and personal reference appears exceed- 
ingly rarely in Kwakiutl. On the other hand, the Kwakiutl share with others 
place names which are descriptive and those indicative of cultural importance, 
use or habitation. 

Of particular interest are the references to names of places appearing in 
the mythology. Dr. Boas has localized a multitude of references from pre- 
viously collected myths, together with the mythical places of origin claimed 
by the various Kwakiutl village groups or families. 

The treatment is enriched by twenty-five clearly drawn maps. The first 
is a general map of Kwakiutl territory, the others are sub-areas on a larger 
scale and maps of fishing grounds, berry grounds and garden beds. Over 
2300 places are named and located on these maps. 

VERNE F. Ray. 


University of Washington. 


Puro Mexicano. J. Frank Dobie, Editor. (Texas Folk-Lore Society 

Publications, No. 12. x, 261 pp. $ 2.50. Austin, Texas, 1935.) 

Those who fear the coming of the tourist to Mexico — fear what he may 
do to the centuries-old customs and ways of that country-set-on-end — will 
be grateful to the Texas Folk-Lore Society for lending permanence, in this 
skilfully-compiled volume, to things that are passing. A treasure-trove of 
songs and sayings, tales and legends, Puyo Mexicano represents the com- 
bined efforts of Americans who have dug literary pick and shovel into the 
wealth lying just below the Rio Grande, and of Mexicans who cherish the 
ancient usages of their nation. A classification or comparison of these tales 
with those of other peoples would have been welcomed by the scholar. 

J. Frank Dobie, the editor, dedicates his book to Don Alberto Guajardo, 
“sage learner from parchments out of the antiquity of his own land,’”’ and 
in his preface slaps at historians ‘“‘who delight in nonsense’’ but will not 
“stand for a gleam of it in history.”” There is nonsense in this book, delightful 
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nonsense of the sort you want to read aloud to whoever happens to be 
nearest. But there is history, too. 

Surely historians must pause to ponder the significance of the legend the 
old Tehuana woman told Hugh McGehee Taylor, in 1911, when he was 
supervising railway construction in the southeastern state of Oaxaca. Her 
people, she said, came originally to Mexico in boats, deserting a region where 
a great river most years ‘‘rose to great heights and overflowed all the land,”’ 
making the soil blessed, but where the years that the river did not overflow 
were years of famine and the government took all the food. If that story, 
coinciding with the claims of many archaeologists and handed down by 
word of mouth for countless generations, be believed, the handsome Tehuanas 
came to Mexico from Egypt — and delvers into the past must once again 
revise their speculations as to the origins of New World man. 

There are many, many “‘cuentos’’ in this book that reflect the Mexican’s 
admiration for shrewdness — the stories of the ‘‘compadres,”’ for instance — 
and there are many that illustrate his sweeping imagination and faculty for 
tall tales. Of these last, the best is Dobie’s ‘‘Catorce,” so-called because 
“Catorce,”’ the hero, did everything by ‘‘fourteens’’ — ate only once every 
fourteen days, but ate fourteen oxen then. His feats of strength inevitably 
recall Paul Bunyan, the giant lumberman of the North woods. 

Howard Wesley’s section on ‘‘Ranchero Sayings of the Border’’ will be 
supremely interesting to those who like to compare the adages and aphorisms 
of different civilizations. Chuckles will greet the aptness of such as ‘‘Comiste 
gallo ?”’ (did you eat a fighting cock ? or, are you angry ?) and, expressive of 
Mexico’s fatalism, ‘‘E] que nace para tamal del cielo le caen las hojas”’ (he 
who is born to be a “‘tamal’’ will have the shucks fall from heaven for him). 

““A Pack Load of Mexican Tales,’’ compiled by Riley Aiken, gives opportu- 
nity to the scholar to trace similarities with the stories of other nations. But 
even the non-scholar will be struck by the likeness of the exploits of Mano 
Conejo and ’Mano Coyote to those of our own Br’er Rabbit and Br’er Fox. 

The book, bound in red-and-black cloth, owes its typographical excellence 
to H. Stanley Marcus, of The Book Club of Texas, who designed the format 
and advised the printers. That the difficult border Spanish, shot through as 
it is with ‘‘corrientismos’’ not to be found in any dictionary, is so free from 
error must be credited to Bertha McKee Dobie’s conscientious editing and 
proof-reading. 

Wo. A. McKNIGHT. 

University of North Carolina. 


THe LEGENDS OF MAUuI AND TAHAKI. J. F. Stimson, Translator. (Bernice 

P. Bishop Museum, Bulletin 127. 100 pp. Honolulu, 1934.) 

J. F. Stimson collected the texts of these versions of the well known hero 
cycles of Maui and Tahaki on Fagatau Island in the Tuamotu Archipelago. 
His informant, Fariua-a-Makitua, inherited the esoteric lore of Kamake, 
considered to have been the greatest of all Tuamotuan sages. Both the native 
texts, which show the primitive structure of the Fagatau language, and the 
English translations are given. The usefulness and value of the collection are 
enhanced by Stimson’s notes, an annotated bibliography of the Tahaki 
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cycle by K. P. Emory, and a discussion of Tuamotuan music with the Tahaki 
chants as illustrations by E. G. Burrows. 

The reviewer found Stimson’s notes on both heroes an important aid in a 
comparative study of the form of the Maui cycle, for the notes furnish 
genealogies of the characters and descriptions of the dances, customs, and 
beliefs mentioned in the tales, comments of the narrator, and explanations 
of terms in the native text. The Tuamotuan versions of the Maui and Tahaki 
legends are extremely erotic in character and Stimson points out the Tuamo- 
tuan love of double entendre. 

Burrows devotes ten pages to discussing and illustrating the music of the 
Tahaki chants. This is a particularly worthwhile addition to the publication 
in view of the importance of chants in Polynesian mythology. A good per- 
centage of both the Maui and Tahaki cycles, as narrated in Fagatau Island, 
consists of chants, often with part-singing and a chorus. The types of chants 
include boastful eulogies, laments, magical incantations, chants for voyaging, 
courtship, marriage, greeting, etc. 

Emory’s bibliography gives the principal sources for versions of the 
Tahaki cycle in Polynesia, and notes especially the distribution of the episode 
in which the hero restores the sight of the blind cannibal woman. Emory 
believes the episode to have been connected with the Maui cycle originally 
and to have been transferred later to the Tahaki cycle as found in Tahiti, 
Tuamotus, and New Zealand. Unfortunately, there is no bibliography for 
the Maui cycle. 

This is an important contribution to the mythology of Polynesia, as we 
have only fragments of myths from the Tuamotus. The translations of the 
Maui and Tahaki legends are ideal for a study of Tuamotuan literary style. 


KATHARINE LUOMALA. 
University of California. 


THE DocTRINE OF SuRVIVALS. Margaret T. Hodgen. (192 pp. 5s. net. Lon- 

don: Allenson and Company, 1936.) 

At the present day one is not greatly excited if shown a stone implement 
and told that it was made by man fifty thousand years ago. Less than a 
century ago, however, this statement would have elicited not surprise but 
incredulity. Less than a century ago the exhibition of custom or rite as a 
survival would have been similarly received. Since the middle of the last 
century we have been treated to a host of survivals, become used to them, 
questioned their proper identification, and finally become indifferent or 
sceptical. Yet those who are immured to present day indifferentism or 
smugness can sometimes get a thrill out of vicarious participation in the 
discoveries of past decades and centuries. A reading of Miss Hodgen’s por- 
trayal of historical issues and the travails of great thinkers of past and present 
brings some of that thrill. It must have been a blasé soul, indeed, who lived 
in the late eighteenth or early nineteenth century and felt no stirrings from 
convictions everywhere in the air that man was essentially improvable, that 
he alone could make progress, and that no limits could be set to his potential- 
ities. Then the doctrine of degeneration claimed a hearing and challenged 
this unbounded optimism. 
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Tylor was essentially a developmentalist, and in his doctrine of survivals 
sought to show that even the exception proves the rule — man advances to 
higher culture even as he carries some of the old and outworn along with him 
as useless baggage. But why does he carry it, if, indeed, it is useless baggage ? 
was the query of many post-Tylorean students. Then came the endeavor to 
show the utility of survivals, to answer the question: ‘‘Why do survivals 
survive ?’’ As usually happens, it is only after a methodology is well under 
way and much has been done with it that its presuppositions are examined. 
When the presuppositions are questioned we find, inevitably, that a methodol- 
ogy has no greater validity than its presuppositions. It is precisely here, it 
seems to me, that a history of anthropological thought can help us. The 
history of thought makes it a bit easier to discover and challenge our own 
presuppositions — most of which, presumably, will eventually go into the 
dust-bin. Either that, or the presuppositions of previous decades were not so 
inept after all. For there is a logical as well as a methodological march in 
thought and procedure, although the full implications, usually, are evident 
only after the event. To those who are interested in the march of thought and 
procedure The Doctrine of Survivals will be interesting and, unless they 
have been over the ground carefully, enlightening at many points. It is 
a historical survey and does not directly deal with specific present day prob- 
lems. Old problems, however, are always returning to us in new guise. 


Witson D. WALLIs. 
University of Minnesota. 


FoLkK-LoRE FROM ADAMS County, ILLINOIS. Harry Middleton Hyatt. 
(xvi, 723 pp. $ 6.00. New York: Alma Egan Hyatt Foundation, 1935.) 
This bulky volume is substantial witness to the vitality of folk belief and 

superstition even in what the editor characterizes as ‘‘not a benighted com- 

munity.’’ Dr. Hyatt has collected and put together under appropriate subject 
headings over ten thousand examples of folk belief, from such simple 
statements as that ‘‘Storks bring babies’’ (no. 2386) to brief narratives dealing 
with the nefarious activities of witches and ghosts (no. 10406); from beliefs 
about weather and plants through all phases of human activities to death and 
after-death, with a capstone of rhymes and riddles. The classification and 
arrangement of such a diversity of material obviously offers serious problems 
to the editor. He has met them by classifying the items under one hundred 
sixty heads (some simple, consisting of only one part; others complex, with 
several parts: Speaking, Calling, Swearing, Lying, Bragging, e. g., being 
grouped as one), and providing for cross references by a full index to ideas 
and elements within the various items. While recognizing the difficulties in- 
herent in the arrangement of so large a mass of material, one cannot but feel 
the need at various points for some further classification; in the case of the 
ghost stories, for instance, it would be helpful if they were arranged in groups 
according to the reasons given for the return of the ghost. And certainly the 
ghost tales themselves ought to be kept separate from mere statements of 
belief in ghosts (nos. 10401 and 10405), and recipes and spells for laying or 

avoiding ghosts (nos. 10552, 10557). 

Here and there are to be found rather obvious faults in the classifications. 
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In this same section dealing with ghosts there are two stories (nos. 10517, 10518) 
that ought rather be put with the “‘second sight’”’ group. Nos. 10798 and 
10799 belong with the earlier rhymes, 10767 and 10768. Further, although 
the boundary line between what is and is not basically folk belief is not always 
distinct, particularly in the case of remedies, surely no. 4816 (slapping on the 
back to cure choking) is folk-lore only in the loosest application of the term. 
Then, too, there are duplications that serve only to make a bulky work still 
bulkier. Nos. 7671 and 7672 (Drop a spoon / Company soon) differ only in the 
somewhat fuller wording of the latter. The same is true of nos. 10767 and 10768 
(Step on a crack/ Break your mother’s back). Nos. 5915 and 5953 (curing 
nightmare by putting shoes under the bed with the toes pointing outward) 
are substantially the same, as are 6003 and 6004 (dreaming of blood as a sign 
of bad luck). If there were substantial or significant verbal differences in any 
of these statements, the retention of both forms would be justified, but there 
is no such excuse. 

The most serious deficiency of the volume from the standpoint of the 
student of folk-lore, however, (though it may seem ungenerous to urge it 
since Dr. Hyatt has provided so rich and varied a collection) is that the 
beliefs are treated in vacuo with no reference to folk-lore outside Adams 
County. It is admittedly out of the scope of the study as it now stands to 
annotate such beliefs as have also been collected elsewhere, but the fact 
remains that it would have been a more enlightening and usable work if that 
correlation had been provided for. 

J. W. AsHTON. 

University of Iowa. 


MotiF-INDEX OF FOLK-LITERATURE: A Classification of Narrative Elements 
in Folk-Tales, Ballads, Myths, Fables, Mediaeval Romances, Exempla, 
Fabliaux, Jest-Books, and Local Legends. Stith Thompson. (Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Studies 96, 97, 100, IoI, 105, 106, 108, 109, 
IIO. 1932-1935. [Also issued as FF Communications, Nos. 106-109, 
116.] I, 428 pp.; II, 435 pp.; III, 411 pp.; IV, 501 pp.; V, 486 pp.) 
With the publication of the fifth volume of Professor Thompson’s magnifi- 

cent Motif-Index, which completes the body of the work, students of 
literature and of folk-lore should unite in expressing their gratitude to the 
compiler. No one who has tracked individual stories and their elements 
through a maze of records is likely to underestimate the value of what he has 
accomplished or the labor he has expended. To undertake the task of 
collecting and arranging such a great body of material required fortitude, to 
classify it usefully demanded scholarly intelligence of a high order, while 
only patient devotion ever could have brought the project to a successful 
conclusion. These are words of measured praise. Mr. Thompson has achieved 
something of great and lasting value. 

The scope of the work is indicated quite exactly by the sub-title. It is 
not concerned with complete tales but with the shifting elements out of which 
tales have been woven all over the world. By classifying these motifs the 
author has made possible, I believe, a much more intelligent study of the 
interrelations of stories as they have appeared in literature and as they have 
circulated in oral tradition. Hitherto, although we have had elaborately 
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annotated collections, a good many studies of individual themes, and some 
excellent special bibliographies, the scholar has had to find his way by 
devious paths, and always has been in danger of missing significant variations. 
By using the new Motif-Index he will be saved a great deal of trouble in the 
preliminary stages of his work, while at the same time he will be able to see 
his special material in relation to similar things‘and perhaps avoid con- 
clusions formed on the basis of inadequate evidence. Professor Thompson 
modestly remarks in his Introduction (I, 17): ‘The principal use of the 
present index, I hope, will be for cataloguing motifs in various collections 
of tales. If gradually all the tales, myths, etc., were catalogued according to 
the same system, great progress would be made in rendering possible com- 
pleter comparative studies than can now be undertaken.”’ His work will 
indeed serve this most desirable end, and should lead to it; but in itself it is 
of an extent to be most valuable in other ways as well. It is, in short, an 
indispensable guide. 

The system of classification is simple and eminently satisfactory for the 
practical end in view. Motifs are arranged in twenty-three groups, each 
labelled with an upper-case letter and covering a wide range of related 
material. Under such a general heading as Magic, for example, which is the 
subject of Chapter D, references are then arranged with serial numbers, which 
permits flexibility of distribution and the formation of useful sub-groups. 
Thus entries D 0 to D 699 have to do with transformation, D700 to D799 
with disenchantment, D 800 to D 1699 with magic objects, and so on. By 
the use of decimals groups are indefinitely expansible, as they should be to 
provide for the future cataloguing of new items under the same system. It 
is equally easy to find references to any given motif. Suppose one is dealing 
with one of the numerous legends — not known to Professor Thompson, as 
it happens — in which a sunbeam appears as a method of support. It is not 
difficult to see that one ought to look in Chapter F, Marvels, while a brief 
glance at the detailed synopsis prefacing that chapter reveals that the item 
should be found towards the end of the section. By turning two or three 
pages one comes upon the desired information at F 1o11. 1,2, and discovers 
further four useful cross-references to items in other parts of the work. By 
the aid of the detailed alphabetical index, which is shortly to appear as a 
sixth and final volume, it will be possible to use the catalogue even more 
conveniently. 

Having just mentioned certain references as having been overlooked by 
the compiler, I hasten to add that he makes no pretensions to anything like 
a complete record of material, but only, as stated above, to such a systematic 
classification that additions may be made to an indefinite extent. In a way 
the present work is tentative, nor is it a defect that any student will notice 
omissions which he could have supplied. The point is this: Professor Thomp- 
son, with such assistance as he has been able to obtain, has collected an 
enormous number of motifs and has so arranged them as to make a frame-work 
for the inclusion of uncounted others, at the same time producing areference 
work of tremendous immediate value. In a word, he has imposed order upon 
chaos, and he deserves great honor for having achieved so excellently a feat 
of more than common difficulty. 

G. H. GeEROULD. 


Princeton University 
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YaLE UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS IN ANTHROPOLOGY, Nos. I—7. (145 pp., 

1 pl., 5 figs. $ 2.00. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936.) 

It is pleasant, after so many years of diminishing outlets for anthro- 
pological literature, to welcome a new series of such promise as that of the 
first seven numbers of the Yale University Publications in Anthropology, 
Edward Sapir and Leslie Spier, Editors. The series plan will allow great 
flexibility in the type of contribution: the issues may range in size from brief 
papers to extensive monographs. 

Population Changes among the Northern Plains Indians by Clark Wissler 
begins the series, an appropriate recognition of Wissler’s long association 
with Yale University and the Plains area. All available data on the population 
of the northern Plains tribes since 1670 is gathered together. Despite 
numerous checks on the reliability of early estimates, one suspects that the 
early data are perhaps less reliable than Wissler would have us believe, 
yet the internal consistency of the evidence is most convincing. Important 
conclusions are: 1, Successive expansions of northern Plains groups, followed 
by a decline in numbers, suggests a constant shifting of numerical (and 
cultural?) dominance; 2, the periods of dominance have followed roughly 
comparable cycles of 80—100 years; 3, the optimum limit was governed by 
the cultural and social setting in relation to ecological conditions. 

Implicit in the article is the opening of a profitable new approach in 
population studies, not only for students of population problems, but for 
physical anthropologists interested in the influence of culture and environ- 
ment upon racial problems. 

The second contribution by Peter Buck, Regional Diversity of Sorcery in 
Polynesia, summarizes the data on sorcery for the major regions of the area. 
An original Polynesian pattern, surviving in the western region, is dissected 
out. Upon a basis of simple magical techniques, elaborations developed which 
required the possession of a material object once in contact with the victim, 
the aid of non-human agents, and the use of images as residences for spiritual 
assistants. The greatest elaboration appears in Tahiti where sorcery became 
in part a function of the priesthood. Despite the close similarity of many 
of the Polynesian elaborations to sorcery in other areas, local development 
is shown in numerous cases. Thus the use of images for the residence of the 
sorcerer’s familiars is but a transference of the image-complex used in 
connection with the gods. This conclusion will not be popular with ultra- 
diffusionists. 

Leslie Spier’s Cultural Relations of the Gila River and Lower Colorado Tribes 
shows lowland Arizona to be distinct from the Pueblo-Athabaskan Southwest. 
The Pima-Papago are placed in close relationship with the Gila and Lower 
Colorado Yumans in many respects. The common factors in material 
culture are interpreted to be parts of an ancient common culture. Yuman 
features of social organization and religion found among the Pima-Papago 
are believed to be later acquisitions from either the Gila River Yumans or 
the Cocopa. That certain detailed resemblances in ritual (but not in under- 
lying concepts) link Pueblo and Pima-Papago is recognized, but in a footnote 
Spier mentions the highly significant point that many of the Pima-Pueblo 
resemblances are either also Yuman or are even more widespread. Stimu- 
lating new problems are suggested by this paper. 
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Hopi Hunting and Hunting Ritual by Ernest Beaglehole and Navaho 
Warfare by W. W. Hill are welcome contributions in fields where past 
emphasis has been upon social organization and formal ceremonialism. 
Beaglehole portrays not only hunting methods, but psychological attitudes 
and the extensive ritualization of hunting activities. The useful comparative 
notes might profitably have been expanded. Hill’s account indicates that 
the war-like Navaho is largely a fiction. Warfare had social sanction only 
for revenge or, if booty resulted, for raids. Plains attitudes are entirely 
lacking. Raiding was mainly an infrequent pastime of younger men dis- 
approved of by the elders. The generalized description of war-ritual given 
leaves one with some curiosity as to the differences between the several 
ritual ‘“Ways’”’ of going to war. 

A stimulating analysis of traditional social values is given by H. Skudder 
Mekeel in The Economy of a Modern Teton Dakota Community. The pacific 
agricultural pursuits fostered by coercive yet paternalistic government 
policies are shown to be both meaningless and incongruous in terms of 
Dakota ideals. If such penetrating analyses could be effectively translated 
into intelligent administrative programs, there might still be hope for a few 
of our Indian groups to evolve an integrated adjustment to white culture. 

In the final paper, The Distribution of the Northern Athapaskan Indians, 
Cornelius Osgood presents the most systematic analysis of tribal groups of 
the Déné yet attempted. Range, subdivisions, some pertinent discussion, 
the name applied in the Handbook of American Indians, and an explanation 
of the name used by Osgood are given for each group. A preliminary classi- 
fication on the basis of culture and language, evidence for which is promised 
later, suggests much greater diversity than has hitherto been recognized. 

This initial group of papers should make all anthropologists look forward 
to future contributions from Yale University. 

L. BEALs. 

University of California 

at Los Angeles. 
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